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Freedom or Dole 


NOTHER year has come and gone and, if one 

judges the financial condition of the airlines by 
their 1948 profit and loss figures alone, the conclusion 
is rather inescapable that they have improved very 
little, if at all, over the previous disastrous year. 

Yet the year 1948 has brought some very real and 
some very tangible improve- 
ments in sharpening of cost 

iy controls and_ procedures. 

particularly by those com- 

/ , panies which in the past 

A) LA/ . have demonstrated good 

business management of 

their affairs. If preliminary 

figures are an accurate re- 

flection of progress in reducing the seat mile cost, 
there is reason to find encouragement ahead. 

There is another achievement, also. Management 
which in 1945 and 1946 was planning for the moon. 
is now far more realistic in its approach toward air 
transport problems than it has ever been before. A 
year ago the postwar bubble had burst. but manage- 
ment had not yet reached the stage of grim reality 
toward pruning operating costs. Although much re- 
mains to be done to achieve additional efficiency and 
economy, 1948 marks a year of conversion to the 
reality of living within incomes. 

But despite the progress this is no time for cheer- 
ing) Some managements are confident they see a 
clear way ahead and are making whatever drastic 
moves they consider necessary to reach the blue sky. 
But more than one management is unhappy about 
the immediate future. Perhaps even more important 
is the concern being felt in some financial circles 
about the future of the air transport industry. 

This concern is over the apparent increasing de- 
pendence of the airlines on the government for mail 
pay 

These financial people are asking: Is the air trans- 
port industry seeking a fool’s paradise? Is the indus- 
try-_or at least a sizeable part of it—seeking a place 
where one never goes bankrupt nor makes any 
money? Do the airlines really want a guaranteed 
existence, a sort of civil service employe’s type of life, 
where security is assured unless one is proved dis- 
honest and where the strong are held down to sup- 
port the weak and the mediocre? 

It is well that financial people are beginning to ask 
these questions because, in our opinion, both govern- 

(Turn to Page 7) 




















New President of Curtiss-Wright 


William C. Jordan, vice president and general manager of Wright 

Aeronautical Corp. and former general manager of the Curtiss- 

Wright Airplane Division, has been elected president and director 

of C-W Corp. and Wright Aeronautical. Guy W. Vaughan, president 

of C-W since 1935 and president of Wright Aeronautical since 1930, 

is now chairman of the board of both firms. Jordan is a veteran 
of 24 years in aeronautical engineering and production. 
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CMA 
Products 


Bendix* 
Direct Fuel 
Injection Pump 


Bendix* 
Speed-Density 
Fuel Metering Uni. 


Stromberg * Injection 
Carburetor for 
personal planes. 


Bendix* Fuel 
Metering Unit for 
jet engines. 


Stromberg * Injection 
Carburetor 
for large engines 


Stromberg * 
Float Type 
Carburetor 


Regulator for 
Bendix Water 
Injection System 


BENDIX FUEL 
METERING CONTROLS 


Performance-Proved on Leading Jets 


In two years of flight use, Bendix Fuel Metering 
Controls have set a remarkable record for 
o—— versatile, and dependable operation. 
oday they are continuing to set the pace on 
such planes as the FOF, the F84, and the F80C. 
Efficient: New use of altitude compensation .. . 
practically isochronous in operation . . . constant 
air-fuel ratio and temperature for acceleration. 
Versatile: Work equally well with gasoline or 
kerosene ... With or without water injection... 
Adaptable to various exhaust nozzle areas . 
Can be modified to handle surge limitations. 
Dependable: A record of aeney beyond 


all eupemations —comparalse to that of other 
pe Equipment over the years. 











1. FINAL APPROACH: Lined 
up with runway and headed 


into relative wind. 


2. TOUCH DOWN: Ship 
heads into relative wind — 
wheels caster automatically 


to line up with runway. 


3. LANDING ROLL: Wheels 
maintain directional roll 





along runway — ship con- 
tinves to weathervane into 


relative wind. 





CROSS WIND 
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Now you can land cross-wind! ™. 


Pilots are hailing the new Goodyear time and trouble and with less damage 
Cross-Wind Landing Wheel as revolu- to wing tips and props. Already the Goodyear 
tionary. Developed for the C.A.A. by Cross-Wind Landing Wheel is available for 
Goodyear, it offers these major advantages: Cessna, Stinson and other makes of ships. 


the first practical use of single-strip air- Investigate the advantages of using this gear 
ports —more flying hours in higher wind on your plane. For complete details, write : 
conditions — increased revenue for Goodyear, Aviation Products Divi- 
flight operators—flight train- sion, Akron 16, Ohio or Los 
ing accomplished in less Angeles 54, California. 
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PRODUCTS 





MORE AIRCRAFT LAND ON GOODYEAR TIRES, TUBES, SEA; : ‘ WHEELS AND BRAKES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
January 1, 1949 
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18th Revised Edition 


TART = 











HE Fall-Winter 1948 revision of AMERICAN AVIA- 
TION DIRECTORY is now ready to take its place 
on the desks and in the brief cases of aviation people 
everywhere. Completely revised and up-to-the-minute, the 
DIRECTORY answers your need for hard-to-find details on 
personnel and companies in air transportation, manufactur- 


ing, government and many specialized aviation activities. 


Compact and concise, the DIRECTORY is easy to use. 
Companies are grouped by activity. Cross-indexing gives 


reference by personnel or company name. 


Keep abreast of the many recent changes in aviation by 


ordering your copy today. 


675 pages 


$5.00 per copy postpaid 
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Please send your new Directory to: 
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Other Publications 


American Aviation Daily (including International Avia- 
tion): Published daily except Saturdays, Sundays, and 
holidays. Subscriptions: $15 one month; $170 one year 
Clifford Guest, managing editor. 


American Aviation Directory: Published twice a year. 
spring and fall. Single copy $500. Dallas R. Long 
managing editor. 

Official Airline Guide (formerly American Aviation Air 
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rates and regulations. Subscriptions: U. S. A and coun- 
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$9.50. All other countries $11.00. Published from 
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Air Tariff Reports: Issued three days a week from tariff 
and fare data filed by carriers with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. Presented in condensed, coded form for quick- 
reference by air shippers and carriers. Separate reports 
on cargo and passenger filings. Subscription rates: $75 
yearly for both reports; $50 yearly for either cargo or 
Passenger reports 
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“T’'m sure, 





Sir Lancelot, you’d travel 
more comfortably 


in civvtes’’ 


“You intend to, Sir? That’s a load off our 
minds! Not, of course, that we limit the per- 
sonal weight of passengers. But our Speedbird 
travellers do have a way of relaxing completely 
on the journey. 


“In your search for the Holy Grail, Sir, you 
depended on the one horse. To-day you'll ride 
smoothly with the power of nearly nine thou- 
sand! High above the weather—in the ‘pres- 
surized’ cabin of a Speedbird—you travel, 
literally, at the very height of comfort. 


“Now you'll find it demands less personal 
effort to reach any point on our world-wide 
routes than you needed just to take your place 
at King Arthur’s 1,600-seat Round Table! 


“Yes, we've really speeded up travel. But, 
in BOAC, I think you’ll find we have preserved 
two of your very own traditions . . . ready, 
unquestioning service . . . and courtesy to 
everyone alike.” 











Atlantic. ..and Across the World 


Thirty years’ flying experience—with twelve years’ 
experience over the North Atlantic. Over 100 
“million miler” BOAC Speedbird Captains. 


LONDON from NEW YORK or MONTREAL 


SPEEDBIRD SERVICE... Over the 
















From Vie Days of Week Winter Round Trip* 
NEW YORK GLASGOW TUES., SUN. ...-++-s $466.70 
NEW YORK SHANNON THURSDAY ......- $466.70 
MONTREAL GLASGOW WEDNESDAY ...... $448.00 


*Fore shown is a reduced excursion rate (effective until April 1, 1949) on flights 
completed within 30 days. Round trip fares to Scotland or Ireland ore slightly less. 


YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT IS OUR LOCAL OFFICE—Information and bookings also af 
most airline offices, or at BOAC, 420 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y., and at BOAC offices 
Hi ington, D. C., Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Montreal and Torente. 





Routes to Australia, New Zealand and South Africa in association with Qantas Empire Airways Limited, 











Tasmon Empire Airways Limited and South African Airways, respectively. Also to Australasia across the 
Pacific from San Francisco via British Commonwealth Pacific Airlines Li mited. 
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Blazers Of the Trals 


Everyone who has ever flown has his 
eyes on Boeing’s great new Strato- 
cruiser as it moves up toward the com- 
mercial flight lines. 

The reason is easy to see. For the 
twin-deck Stratocruiser culminates 32 
years of trail blazing in aircraft de- 
sign and production. Into its building 
has gone all of Boeing’s vast wealth 
of knowledge, skill and experience. 

Among its predecessors was the 
Boeing Monomail, introducing a de- 
sign formula that’s been followed ever 
since. From it evolved the Boeing 


247, America’s first three-mile-a- 
minute transport. Then came the 
ocean-spanning 314 Clippers, and the 
Boeing Stratoliner, first pressurized- 
cabin transport. 

In the military field, Boeing leader- 
ship has been just as pronounced. 
The early B-9 bomber established the 
modern trend in bombardment air- 
craft. From it developed Boeing's 
great warrior team, the B-17 and B-29, 
the new B-50 Superfortress and the 
radical new 600-mile-an-hour B-47 


Stratojet. 


Boeing is building fleets of Stratocruisers for these forward-looking airlines: 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS «+ 
AMERICAN OVERSEAS AIRLINES 


SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM «+ 
UNITED AIRLINES 
For the Air Force, the 8-50 Superfortress, 8-47 Stratojet and C-97 Stratofreighter; for the Army, the L-15 Scout liaison plane. 


NORTHWEST AIRLINES 
BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 








Now, the Stratocruiser inherits the 
design knowledge gained from de- 
velopment of the whole proud Boeing 
line. Already proved in exhaustive 
flight tests, this fastest, most power- 
ful, most comfortable of all com- 
mercial transports will soon go into 
service on the airlines of the world. 


A. Monomail F. B-9 Bomber 

B. 247 Transport G. B-17 Flying Fortress 
Cc. Stratoliner H. B-29 Superfortress 
D. 3814 Clipper 1. B-50 Superfortress 
E. Stratocruiser J. B-47 Stratojet 


BOLING 
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ment and industry must face the question of depend- 
ence in the near future and arrive at an answer. In 
one direction, the one toward which some companies 
are tending, is the direction of complete subservience 
to government and is but one minor step away_from 
government ownership. In the other direction is a 
vigorous system of private enterprise with govern- 
ment regulation instead of government dictation. 

It is a problem which should concern the govern- 
ment as well as management. It is very doubtful if 
the Civil Aeronautics Board has had the intention of 
developing an industry completely dependent upon it 
for its sustenance. It is also very doubtful that air- 
line managements as a whole ever intended to end 
up as wards of government. Yet the actions of the 
CAB, unwittingly or not, and the current thinking of 
some airline managements, has created a situation 
that might well be diabolical, if the trend is con- 
tinued. The lure of security is especially seductive 
to managements worn out by wrestling with rugged 
problems, and the lure of domination is ever-present 
among younger and minor bureaucrats, no matter 
what government they happen to be working for. 
The trend is toward a trap—the trap of subsidized 
dependence. 

The road out of this trap is not easy nor is it alto- 
gether clear. Much depends on the one hand upon 
the statesmanship of the CAB in taking a long, bold 
look at the industry and determining what is reason- 
able mail pay and what is subsidy. And much de- 
pends on the other hand upon a far more aggressive, 
realistic and enlightened management that wants 
badly and seriously to be rid of the government dole. 
If the industry lacks any one thing above all today, 
it is genuine clear-thinking leadership. 

It is not difficult to show now, that the majority of 
airlines are not subsidized, but the manner in which 
the CAB handles its mail pay puts virtually every 
airline in the country automatically on a need basis. 
There is no such thing as a standard pay for carry- 
ing the mail. There is no way for an airline to get 
rid of the tinge of subsidy until it is able to carry all 
the mail virtually for free. This system in itself is 
morally wrong and has led, in part, to the feeling 
that the entire industry is limping along on the dole. 

On the other hand, the time can well come when 
the majority of airlines are in a subsidy class unless 
mail payments can be kept to within, say, 15% of 
total income. And this means constant striving to 
increase passenger and freight revenues and reduce 
expenditures. 

This year of 1949 is vitally important and signifi- 
cant. The postwar dream period ended some time 
back. The year just past was a conversion to reality. 
From now on the majority of airlines must move into 
the black or the tinge of dependence may well be- 
come permanent. No one in his right mind wants to 
look forward to a life on the dole. Let everybody 
during 1949, from government to the lowest ranking 
airline employe, pull hard to get the industry back 
on the beam of economic independence. 


January 1, 1949 
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‘Justice’ Without Charity 


A FEW days before Christmas of 1947, Chief Pilot 
Charles Marthens of Arizona Helicopter Service 
flew his Bell helicopter into a roped-off area on the 
main street of Tucson, Arizona. To the immense joy 
of hundreds of children and townspeople, Santa Claus 
popped out of the machine with a bag of toys and 
Marthens flew back to his base. In due course the 
CAA filed a charge of reckless flying against 
Marthens. Some six months later an examiner heard 
the case and a year after the incident took place, in 
the midst of a new Christmas season which meant a 
lot of profitable flying for Marthens, his certificate 
was suspended for 30 days. 


There may be some bits of evidence and circum- 
stances which do not show up in the 112-page tran- 
script of the hearing, but if one goes by the transcript 
and a very expressive editorial entitled “Bureau- 
cratic Justice” in the Tucson Daily Citizen, it would 
seem that the CAB, which ordered the suspension, 
might have been somewhat more charitable than it 
was. There was no testimony at the hearing to indi- 
cate any carelessness and there was ample evidence 
that reasonable care had been taken in keeping the 
crowd at a safe distance, extension of insurance to 
cover property damage, and the like. 


Perhaps a helicopter landing in a city street is not 
a safe operation, and we sympathize with CAA en- 
forcement officials who have the unpleasant task of 
being policemen. But the fact remains that there is 
no regulation against helicopter landings in city 
streets and it seems to us that the CAA would be 
wise if it tempered: its enforcement proceedings— 
and the CAB wise if it tempered its judicial action 
—with a little tolerance. 


It is obvious that the Tucson incident stirred up the 
wrath of townspeople and city officials who cooper- 
ated with a local civic club to bring Santa Claus into 
the city. A Federal agency must use a certain 
amount of discretion in enforcement. If Arizona 
Helicopter Service had been previously warned 
against such landings, there is nothing in the tran- 
script to show such warnings. All that appears is 
evidence that the CAA people themselves know little 
about helicopters. The suspension of a pilot’s certif- 
icate for 30 days in his most profitable season and 
the cost of defending the complaint by the helicopter 
company seem to be a little rough. 

Wayne W. PARRISH 


Milestone 


Hawaiian Airlines last month marked its 20th anniver- 
sary. It started as Inter-Island Airways with two eight- 
passenger amphibians and 12 employes. In two decades 
it has carried more than 1,500,000 passengers without a 
single passenger or crew fatality. Of the total, 1,000,000 
passengers were carried in the last four years. 











“Bonanza-businessmen, as Mr. Wetherill calls them, have upset a score of 
traditions in their adoption of this fast, efficient, economical transportation?’ 
says Guy Miller of Wings Field, Inc., who delivered Mr. Wetherill’s 4-place 
Bonanza and arranged his instruction. “The idea of a long and arduous period of 
‘learning to fly’—an idea that has kept all too many executives tied 
to surface transportation—has been thoroughly dispelled by the 
sound design and flying characteristics of the Bonanza.” 


Bonanza travel can pay in your business, too! 
Good business sense suggests that you investigate the Bonanza. 
A note on your company letterhead will bring an informative — a 
60-page brochure on “The Air Fleet of American Business: Write Cruising speed, 170 mph 
today to Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U. S. A. Range, 750 miles 


BEECHCRAFT 


MODEL 





is on his way by OthuZh in 12 hours 








“I don’t know where this idea came from that you I bought a Beechcraft Bonanza—and was on my 
have to be a long-experienced pilot in order to be way after only twelve hours of instruction. It’s 
a Bonanza-businessman;’ declares Francis D. the plane—not me. I find it perfectly simple and 
Wetherill, executive of John Wanamaker’s, Phila- easy to fly. And no investment I ever made paid 
delphia. “With no previous aviation experience, me bigger dividends!” 









BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS ONANZA 
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BACKGROUND & TRENDS 





Sales Outlook for '49: Top industry sales officials 
are encouraged by sales outlook for 1949, expect gains 
in passenger, cargo and mail volume, despite downward 
trend of overall travel market. (See page 11.) How- 
ever, while need for advertising program directed at 
selling public on air transporation as a whole was em- 
phasized by sales officials, funds to accomplish this end 
were not included in Air Transport Association’s budget 
approved last month. 


Contrast: While economy-minded directors of Air 
Transport Association disapproved a five-year ad- 
vertising program with expenditures from $500,000 
to $750,000 annually (proposed by the Air Traffic Con- 
ference), the Association of American Railroads is ex- 
tending its $995,000 space budget for magazine, business 
and farm publications unchanged into 1949. AAR, accord- 
ing to Advertising Age, is also spending $1,180,000 for 
the 45-minute Monday evening ABC program, which 
began Oct. 1 for a period of 52 weeks. 


Simple Answer: One airline executive has everything 
figured out very nicely. C. E. Woolman, president of 
Delta Air Lines, says that two more passengers on each 
flight on all airlines in 1947 would have made a $3,000,000 
industry profit for the year—instead of the 1947 industry 
loss of more than $20 million. Same ratio probably holds 
for 1948. Just fill those seats—it’s that simple. 


Marks of Success: Traffic on Capital Airlines’ Night- 
hawk coach service between Chicago and New York has 
been so good that the company on one night in mid- 
December operated no less than six sections eastbound, 
five sections westbound. DC-4’s used on the flights have 
been modified to increase seating capacity from 59 to 60. 


War on ‘Frills’: Western Air Lines’ “no meal tariff,” 
which would eliminate “free” meals on company’s en- 
tire system and pass savings along to public by 5% fare 
reduction (see page 14), is just opening shot in war on 
“frills’ designed to lower fares and attract more cus- 
tomers. Terrell C. Drinkwater, WAL’s economy-minded 
president, hinted that WAL is contemplating other cost 
reductions that might be translated into cheaper tickets. 
Next moves might be elimination of reservations service 
on some flights and consolidation of ticket offices. 


Tighter Control: Stricter enforcement of economic 
regulations and of the Civil Aeronautics Act is seen in 
three CAB moves last month. CAB (1) requested indus- 
try comments on decidedly more stringent rules for 
irregular passenger carriers (see page 16); (2) inter- 
preted for first time in intelligible form just what it 
means by “regular” and “irregular” service; (3) re- 
moved enforcement from the Bureau of Law and made it 
a separate office responsible directly to Board itself. 
Stil needed, however, are more enforcement personnel. 


Problems for CAB: Proposed control of American 
Overseas Airlines by Pan American Airways dumps 
several policy questions in CAB’s lap, including one 
never decided before—the value of the temporary seven- 
year certificates granted on July 5, 1945 to three trans- 
Atlontic carriers. Two pending cases directly affected are 
PAA’s domestic route applications and the National dis- 
memberment case in which CAB indicated PAA as likely 
candidate for NAL’s New York-Miami route. A top CAB 
Source has indicated that “expeditious” handling of the 
case may be expected. 


JANUARY 1, 1949 


Mail Rate Action: Responding to the need for faster 
mail rate action, CAB will attempt to get all “Non-Big 
Four” rate cases decided by Feb. 1, after which it will 
tackle Big Four applications. Temporary rates recently 
granted to several carriers have eased the financial crisis 
somewhat, still some of these gains have already been 
offset by increased costs. One of latter elements is 
flight engineer requirement on four-engined equipment, 
a sizable cost not included in recent rate awards. 


Good Safety Year: Barring mishaps in last few days 
of the year, the 1948 airline safety record will show 
marked improvement from ’47. Based on traffic esti- 
mates for November-December, passenger fatalities per 
100,000,000 passenger miles dropped from 2.9 for all U. S. 
airlines (domestic and international) in 1947 to about 
1.3 in ’48. The domestic record will go down from 3.2 
passenger fatalities per 100,000,000 passenger miles in ’47 
to 1.3 last year, while the international mark improved 
from 1.1 to 1.0. 


Old With New: When new Congress convenes Jan. 
3, most of clerical and technical committee staffs dealing 
with aviation legislation probably will be left largely 
intact. Many of them are holdovers from a previous 
Democratic regime; besides, technical consultants were 
placed beyond realm of political patronage by Congres- 
sional Reorganization Act. This situation is highly de- 
sirable to aviation interests generally, especially since 
all committees will now have new chairman, some of 
whom have been far removed from aeronautics. The 
holdover staffs which do much of planning and heavy 
committee work should provide understanding ears for 
airline and manufacturing interests. 


Good News for Board: Salaries as high as 
$20,000 (twice present pay) may be recommended for 
CAB members by the Hoover Commission studying gov- 
ernment reorganization. Government officials in the 
Board member category are definitely slated for not less 
than $17,500 a year on the Hoover salary schedule. 


Manufacturing Profits: The past year was a moder- 
ately good one for aircraft manufacturing industry, with 
total sales up more than a quarter billion dollars over 
1947. Most large companies will report profits, but small 
earnings in most cases. In no instance was profit large 
enough to offset heavy losses sustained in 1946 and 1947. 
Estimated sales for 15 major firms totaled about $1.1 
billion in ’48, largely due to increased military sales, 
although latest Air Force and Navy expansion programs 
are not yet reflected (See page 33). 


Congress Is Key to "49: Manufacturing outlook for 
1949 depends on Congressional action. If Congress votes 
appropriations to continue Air Force’s 70-group and 
Navy’s 14,500-plane program, the industry can look for 
contracts for more than 3,000 military units, which alone 
would assure profitable year. (Military aircraft produced 
in °48 totaled about 2,300.) While additional military ex- 
penditures may meet with some opposition, manufacturers 
on whole are optimistic about prospects for ’49. 


Fairchild Bomber? Fairchild Engine & Airplane Co., 
Hagerstown, Md., which recently re-entered the mili- 
tary trainer field against strong rivals, may pull another 
surprise and win out with a bomber one of these days. 
That’s one company not to be under-estimated. 


Better Than Prewar: While lightplane production 
last year dropped down to about 7,300 units or less than 
half of 15,515 for ’47, it was still 10% better than the best 
prewar year—1941, when production totalled 6,597. 
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artin MARS Writes the Future 
of Seaplanes in Today’s Navy Records’ 


With a series of record-breaking flights, the Navy’s 
new Martin JRM-2 Caroline Mars has refocused 
attention on the importance of seaplanes in modern 
military supply planning. And further emphasized 
the reputation of Martin flying boats for high per- 
formance, endurance and reliability! First the Caro- 
line Mars cracked the non-stop seaplane record with 
a 4748-mile-flight from Honolulu to Chicago. A few 
days later, this mighty ship carried the highest air- 
borne tonnage in history, flying 68,283 Ibs. from 
Patuxent, Md., to Cleveland. Now, this latest 
Martin Mars is in service in the Pacific, regularly 
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carrying 39,000 to 40,000 Ibs. over the 2,400 miles 
from Alameda, Cal., to Honolulu! 


Said Vice Admiral John D. Price, Deputy Chief 
of Naval Operations: “Squadron VR-2 with its 
145,000-lb. JRM-1 flying boats has provided out- 
standing evidence of the significant role which large 
flying boats can play in meeting the logistic needs of 
national defense. Requiring no prepared forward 
bases . . . the flying boats can provide air lift in 
large tonnage volume with efficiency and economy of 
operation and complete mobility as to bases. Carry- 
ing even larger loads than its sister ships, the Caro- 
line Mars will provide an important boost to the 
total air lift available in the Pacific.” 


It’s another Martin “first” ... building air 
power to save the peace, air transport to serve it! 


THE GLENN L. Martin Co., BaLtimore 3, Mb. 
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lines, said the results of present experi- 
ments with special excursion fares, 
coach-type fares and other such induce- 
ments designed to appeal to the mass 
market “will bear close scrutiny, as they 
may well become major factors in filling 
seats on weak segment; and during off 
seasons.” 

He said it is MCA’s feeling that every 
effort should be made, economic consid- 
erations permitting, 
to tap the vast mass 
market of potential 
air travelers that has 
hardly been touched. 

“It may well be,” 


Broader Market Ahead: 


Airline Sales Officials See 
Higher Traffic Volume in ‘49 


By Kerry SAUNDERS 








Operations for the year 1948 are now 
a closed chapter in the history of the 
air transport industry. It is a chapter 
containing some elements of trightness 
and some of gloom. But it is past, and 
now a New Year lies ahead of the in- 
dustry. What is the outlook for 1949? 
From the important sales standpoint will 
it be better or worse than the year just 
ended? 


Traffic Results for 1948 


With final traffic figures not in for November- 
December, the Civil Aeronautics Administration in its 
year-end report, released this week, estimated that F 
U. S. domestic and international scheduled airlines Coburn said, “that 
carried more passengers fewer revenue passenger our major (1949) 
miles in 1948 than in 1947. Passenger load factors were sales effort will be 
down six percentage points. Express and freight vol- concentrated on get- 
ume was up 47%. Here are CAA’s figures: ting the confirmed 
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efforts toward development of new busi- 
ness. 
Air cargo volume of domestic and in- 





ter year than 1948, he 








advances in air navigation aids, such as 


said: “Success will 
be assured if we remember we are com- 


les ternational carriers—freight and express the Instrument Landing System. Also  peting with improved surface transport 
combined—reached an estimated volume helpful in this respect should be the and do a better job than other sys- 
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travelers now using other transportation 
media, including the automobile. There 
is a feeling on the part of some airline 
officials that 1949 advertising campaigns 
should feature more “industry selling”— 
that is, selling the public first on the 
idea of flying, and secondly on the se- 
lection of a particular airline. 

lt is felt that the old airline bugaboo 
of fear will be dissipated somewhat as 
the public is acquainted with recent 
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not price air transportation out of the 
market, which has been a tendency of 
the industry in the past. Obviously, the 
fare must be such that it will attract as 
great a number of people as is possible 
and at the same time bring in enough 
revenue to cover the costs of an effi- 
ciently operated company and, of course, 
produce a profit.” 

Mass Appeal. Hugh Coburn, vice 
president-traffic for Mid-Continent Air- 


traffic can be increased “Panagra surely 
will get its share.” 

Northwest Airlines will go in for ex- 
tensive promotional advertising this year 
and possibly for a tourist or second- 
class fare on some routes, according to 
R. O. Bullwinkel, vice president-traffic. 
He said NWA officials “are definitely of 
the opinion that the outlook for 1949 
is brighter than 1948,” and said the com- 
pany’s advertising appropriation for the 








year will be greater than at any time 
in NWA’s history. 

Encouraged by a 100% gain in air 
freight volume in 1948 over 1947, United 
Air Lines will intensify its freight sales 
campaign this year, particularly with a 
view to correcting the disadvantageous 
directional cargo flow picture, now pre- 
dominantly east to west. Harold Crary, 
v.p.-traffic and sales, said UAL’s major 
sales efforts “on the passenger side, will 
be to penetrate new markets, to em- 
phasize that your best dollar buy is an 
airline ride, and to capitalize on the in- 
creased dependability which we have 
built into our operations . = 

Willis G. Lipscomb, v.p.-traffic and 
sales for Pan American Airways, fore- 
sees some increase in airline business 
this year over 1948, particularly in the 
cargo field. 

“We believe,” he said, “that the indus- 
try must at least hold the line on the 
fare level and that a broadening of the 
market will be accomplished only 
through the adoption of some device 
such as tourist-class service, for ex- 
ample, by which air transportation will 
be placed within the reach of larger 
numbers of people.” 

Good Product, Right Price. James 
W. Austin, vice president-traffic for 
Capital Airlines, feels the 1949 outlook 
is good but “the airlines must go out 
after new business instead of fighting 
each other for the people who already 
fly.” He said the emphasis must be on 
converting people to a state of air- 
mindedness, and to this end Capital in 
1949 will use a high-frequency news- 
paper advertising campaign, plus radio 
time and an increase in direct mail ad- 
vertising. 

“The airline business is the same as 
any other business; you must have a 
good product and you must put the 
right price on it,” said Austin. 

A possible 3 to 4% increase in do- 
mestic revenue passenger miles is fore- 
seen by Laigh C. Parker, v.p.-traffic 
and sales for Delta Air Lines, who thinks 
the important thing for the industry to 
think about is “a more concerted effort 
to sell John Q. Public on the idea of 
flying, no matter what carrier he uses, 
and to back these efforts up with a well- 
financed, intelligently planned industry 
advertising program ... We certainly 
can’t get him on our line until he has 
been sold on the basic idea of flying.” 

Also looking for a better year in 1949 
is T. M. Miller, general traffic and sales 
manager for Chicago and Southern, who 
foresees a more stable national economy 
in which the C&S sales steff “can most 
effectively apply its energy, ability and 
aggressiveness. to the full development 
of the air traffic potential of our routes.” 


Trend Upward. “IT think the trend 
is toward a better than average in- 
creased public acceptance of air travel 
in ’49 as compared with ’48,” said Stanley 
O. Halberg, general traffic and sales 
manager of Continental Air Lines, while 
George F. Scott, general sales manager 
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flight. 





3 After two decades in England, the Wright Brothers’ 
Kitty Hawk at Home “Kitty Hawk" was formally presented to the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington, D. C., on Dec. 17—the 45th anniversary of the craft's first 


Leading government and military officials participated in the ceremony. The 
plane is suspended in the place of honor in the North Hall of the Institution, immediately 
in front of Lindbergh's “Spirit of St. Louis.” 
President-Elect Alben W. Barkley. 





Acceptance speech was made by Vice 








for Northeast, foresees a more favorable 
trend for his company if the economic 
condition of the country remains at a 
reasonable level. 

And Richard A. Dick, v.p.-traffic and 
advertising for Western Air Lines, is 
“looking forward to a better year in 
1949 with some ‘assists’ we hope from 
the elimination of the 15% transporta- 
tion tax and a clearer definition of 
where American business stands under 
policies of the re-elected administra- 
tion.” 

Western’s 1949 sales program, he said, 
sets down a specific blueprint for reach- 
ing the “would be—if” travelers on the 
airlines and still keeps a _ sharp 
“weather-eye” on any traffic diversion 
aspects. 

All in all, the response to this survey 
shows that the nation’s airlines are now 
taking a more realistic view of their 
situation, have a keener consciousness 
than ever before of the importance of 
fares, and are determined to bend every 
effort toward a broadening of their 
market this year. 


‘Postwar’ DC-3 Proposed 


Douglas Aircraft Co. is now circulating 
a proposal among some of the airlines 
which, if adopted, would enable them io 
make postwar transports from their 
DC-3’s for the additional price of from 
$150,000 to $200,000 each. This program 
would insure that the workhorse of the 
transport industry would remain on the 
scene in scheduled operations for many 
years to come, regardless of the trans- 
port category requirements of CAA. 

Douglas proposes to take the airplanes 
now in use back to the factory for 
major modification including the in- 
stallation of a higher powered engine, 
addition of five seats, incorporation of a 
built in loading ramp, boosting of the 
gross take off weight allowance and 


aerodynamic structure changes. In the 
process of these changes the aircraft will 
be made to comply with CAA’s T-cate- 
gory requirements, the empty weight of 
the airplane will be stabilized at approx- 
imately 18,014 pounds, and the airplane 
operating costs would level out at 39c 
per airplane mile in a 200-mile range 
configuration or at 35c for a 400-mile 
range. 

Although the airplane mile costs have 
not changed much from the industry 
average for 1947, the addition of 5 seats 
decreases seat mile cost by about 21% 
and the aerodynamic and power changes 
bring about increase in speed of about 
50 miles per hour. In addition, the in- 
creased seating capacity boosts the avail- 
able seats to a level where the plane 
will be able to handle loads paralleling 
the load factors on the DC-4 during 
1947-48. This will permit full pay loads 
on DC-3 airplanes with the same traffic 
which has kept load factors in the 
larger equipment below a paying level 


Cabin Changes. The forward bulk- 
head of the cabin would be moved to a 
point just aft of the pilot’s seats. The 
radio equipment would be on the leit 
side of the airplane just aft of this bulk- 
head while the lavatory would be on the 
right side in this area. An open door- 
way leads from the forward compart- 
ment into the passenger cabin. The in- 
crease in seating capacity is obtained by 
use of four seats on each side, facing 
into the aisle. 

Power for the new arolene woul! be 
provided by Wright 1820 engines of the 
C9-HE series. These are nine-cylinder 
engines producing 1475 horsepower. 
These engines are very much like those 
used by Chicago and Southern Air Lines 
in its DC-4 airplanes. 

Maximum gross take-off weight would 
be boosted to 26,900 pounds. 
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PAA-AOA Deal Requires 


By Eric BRAMLEY 


The Civil Aeronautics Board had be- 
fore it as the new year opened one of 
the biggest and most surprising deals in 
air transport history—the proposed ac- 
quisition of the assets of American 
Overseas Airlines by Pan American Air- 
ways (AMERICAN AVIATION, Dec. 15, 
1948). 

The proposal involves PAA acquiring 
the AOA assets in exchange for PAA 
stock. American Airlines owns 1,083,154 
shares, or 62%, of AOA. 

Whether CAB, and eventually Presi- 
dent Truman, will approve the plan re- 
mains to be seen. It would result in two 
rather than three U. S. Atlantic opera- 
tors, and whether this would be consid- 
ered a major change in U. S. policy also 
remains to be seen. PAA. AOA, and 
TWA were awarded temporary seven- 
year certificates on July 5, 1945. 

The deal is said to have been first pro- 
posed in a letter from John W. Hanes, 
New York investment banker, one-time 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury and 
until several months ago a PAA direc- 
tor, to Charles S. Cheston, a director of 
American Airlines. The ensuing negotia- 
tions were strictly top-level, headed by 
PAA President Juan T. Trippe and C. R. 
Smith, AA board chairman and AOA 
president. Few others knew what was 
coming. 

It was evident that at least one other 
party, American Export Lines, was not 
happy. Export, holder of 355,708 shares, 
or 20.3% of AOA, apparently refused to 
have anything to do with the plan. John 
E. Slater, executive vice president of the 
steamship company and one of the most 
energetic opponents of the single-com- 
pany chosen instrument policy, resigned 
as chairman of the AOA board on Nov. 
19. He remains as a director. 


Policy Reversal. For American Air- 
lines, the deal represented a complete 
reversal of policy. AA officials had been 
active in numerous international civil 
aviation conferences, and they had op- 
posed the chosen instrument. Reasons 
for the AOA decision were given by 
C. R. Smith as “slow revival of, normal 
trade and commerce between the U. S. 
and Europe; the fact that foreseeable 
volume of business does not justify the 
continuation of three competing U. S. 
carriers on the North Atlantic route; the 
increased subsidy which will be required 
to sustain three carriers; and the diffi- 
culty of securing the additional capital 
which will be required for the future.” 

Trippe asserted that foreign airlines 
have increased the proportion of traffic 
carried by them more than 50% during 
the past year. “As a result of the merger, 
important operating economies would be 
effected,” he said. “The financial position 
of the carriers would be strengthened, 
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Major U. S. Policy Decision 


and the opportunity of preserving a fair 
share of future North Atlantic air traffic 
under the American flag would be 
greatly improved.” 

Briefly, the proposed plan is as fol- 
lows: AOA assets will be transferred to 
PAA, in exchange for PAA stock. This 
stock will be distributed by AOA to its 
stockholders, and AOA will be dissolved. 
American, owning 62% of AOA, will 
then become a large stockholder in PAA. 
However, it has no plan to take part in 
management of PAA, and the stock re- 
ceived by it will be placed in a voting 
trust until ultimately sold to the public 
or distributed to AA stockholders. 

PAA’s capitalization consists of 6,- 
145,082 shares out of 10,000,000 author- 
ized. It has a $40,000,000 bank credit 
and has plans for borrowing $10,000,000 
more. 

American is assured of receiving, in 
terms of PAA stock, not less than it paid 
for its 62% interest in AOA. The 1,083,- 
154 AOA shares were acquired by AA at 
an average cost of $10.77 per share. 
Agreement is that this amount or the net 
book value of AOA as of Dec. 31, 1948, 
whichever is the larger, shall be paid for 
in PAA stock, also figured at its net 
book value as of Dec. 31, 1948. Accord- 
ing to unaudited balance sheets of last 
Sept. 30, AOA’s net book value was 
slightly under $10 a share, while PAA’s 
was about $13.90. Final determination 
will be affected by any mail pay awards. 


Speedy Handling. Both PAA and 
AOA stockholders must approve the 
proposal. They would meet within 45 
days of CAB’s approval of the deal. 

An important part of the deal in- 
volves Boeing Stratocruisers. PAA will 
acquire the eight planes on order by 
AOA. PAA has 20 on order, and the 
acquisition will give it a total of 28. 
BOAC and SAS, also operating on the 
Atlantic, have Stratocruisers on order. 
AOA is certificated to the three Scandi- 
navian capitals, London, Shannon, Am- 
sterdam, Helsinki, Frankfurt and Berlin. 
The certificate also includes Moscow, 
but with the present state of U. S.- 
Russian relations, there is little likeli- 
hood of the route keing operated in the 
foreseeable future. PAA flies to Shan- 
non, London, Brussels, Frankfurt, 
Prague, and on to Calcutta via a tem- 
porary Mediterranean route. Its Balkan 
route has been impossible to operate. 

The deal, if approved, will be an 
unhappy ending to American Export 
Lines’ attempts to augment its Mediter- 
ranean steamship service with an air 
route. It was certificated to Lisbon be- 
fore the war, after a bitter struggle with 
PAA, but could not operate because of 
the hostilities. In 1944, American, en- 
thusiastic about international air traffic 


prospects, bought 514% of American 
Export Airlines, later increasing the 
holdings. CAB approved the control 
when it issued the three Atlantic certif- 
icates in 1945. 

The company’s name was changed to 
American Overseas Airlines and thrice- 
weekly service opened to London on 
Oct. 23, 1945. By the following January 
daily flights were being operated and 
since then traffic has gone up steadily. 
In the first half of 1948, 27,427 passengers 
were carried, against 33,181 for TWA 
and 56,441 for PAA, the latter including 
Bermuda and Africa. 

In the first nine months of 1948, AOA 
had net income of $742,932, and addi- 
tional mail pay has been awarded since. 


Reasons for Withdrawal. According 
to AA officials, the company’s decision 
to withdraw from Europe was trought 
about because it cannot foresee profit- 
able operation of AOA without heavy 
government mail pay. Traffic, while 
good, has been disappointing if tem- 
porary political and military travel is 
discounted. With this travel destined 
to end sometime, and with a _ route 
structure dead-ending in Helsinki, AA 
has keen unable to visualize any sub- 
stantial civilian and business traffic for 
the AOA routes for some time in the 
future. 

In addition, AA discovered that AOA 
was not proving to be a major feeder 
to its domestic system, and that AA 
management was having to spread itself 
thin to handle foreign responsibilities. 

AA wants to eliminate subsidy as 
completely as possible, something that 
seemed impossible to do with AOA. 
With the coming of the Stratocruisers, 
heavy expenditures would be required. 
The company did not decide to give up 
its foreign outlet without exploring the 
prospects of enlarging it to a size suffi- 
cient to go beyond the subsidy level. 
Both AA and PAA wanted to acquire 
TWA’s international routes, but both 
failed. When AA first took steps to 
enter the foreign field, it did so on the 
assumption that there would be two, 
rather than three, Atlantic operators. 
Now, being unwilling to continue as a 
third party in what it considered to be 
a two-company deal, AA decided te 
bow out. 


Wholesale Interchange 


G. T. Baker, president of National 
Airlines, impatient with the slowness 
with which the air transport industry 
was moving toward the practice of 
equipment interchange, last month 
tossed into the lap of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board an interchange proposal 
such as had never been seen before 

What Baker proposed was that CAB 
throw open NAL’s routes for the planes 
of all connecting carriers, Panagra, Delta, 
Braniff, Eastern, Colonial, Pan American, 
Chicago & Southern and Mid-Continent, 
and open the routes of all these carriers 
to National’s planes. Instead of passen- 
gers, mail, freight and express changing 
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planes at key junction cities, the planes 
would continue on over the routes of 
other carriers. 

If approved by the Board, this plan 
of Baker’s would set a precedent for 
widespread extension of through-plane 
service by means of equipment inter- 
change throughout the United States 
and the Western Hemisphere. 

Saying he would seek an early meet- 
ing with CAB members to discuss the 
proposal informally, Baker said the plan 
is “right in line with the oft asserted 
policy of the CAB to foster and en- 
courage improved service without fur- 
ther route grants at this time,” and 
added that it “will accomplish directly 
what the Board has been trying to do 
in a round-about way for some time.” 

“National is not offering an innova- 
tion,” Baker said. “Several recent inter- 
change agreements are reportedly work- 
ing out satisfactorily. We only urged a 
broad scale application of the plan. The 
Board has the opportunity to cut across 
the years and accomplish sweeping prog- 
ress almost overnight.” 

“It seems to me,” he continued, “that 
equipment interchange agreements pro- 
viding through service without change 
of plane between major cities is in the 
public interest when justified by avail- 
able and potential traffic. This, coupled 
under certain conditions with coach 
fares, would, I believe, provide the 
revenues so urgently needed by all air- 
lines.” 

The NAL executive called for airline 
support in steering the plan through 
the Board “in record time,” declaring: 
“This is an opportunity for the industry 
to cooperate in a new, sound trend... .” 

Whatever the industry might think 
of the Baker plan, there was no denying 
the fact that it was a bold and interest- 
ing proposal. 


NAL Asks Case Dismissal 


National Airlines on Dec. 21 asked 
CAB to dismiss the National Dismem- 
berment Case, arguing four main points: 

(1) CAB lacks legal authority to 
order the actions contemplated by the 
investigation. 

(2) The Board does not have legal 
authority to conduct the investigation. 

(3) Continuation of the investigation 
is contrary to the public interest. 

(4) The initiation and further con- 
tinuation of the proceeding seriously 
impairs NAL’s ability and effort to im- 
prove its financial position. 


Transocean in China: International 
Refugee Organization has contracted 
with Transocean Air Lines, of Oakland, 
Calif. for the transportation by air of 
13,000 Europeans from Shanghai to the 
safety of western Pacific areas, the air- 
line has announced. Company officials 
said they would use 10 C-54’s for the 
project. Approximately 150 company 
personnel, including pilots, will be as- 
signed to the operation. 
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WAL Eliminates Free Meals, 
Cuts Passenger Fares 5% 


Are free meals aloft an “unnecessary 
frill” in the air transport industry, or 
are they a necessary and integral part of 
airline service? The industry as a 
whole has long held to the latter posi- 
tion, even in the face of heavy financial 
losses and sharp criticisms for alleged 
extravagances, but the united front was 
finally broken last month. 

Western Air Lines, which on May 26, 
1928 started the free airline meals prac- 
tice on its Los Angeles-San Francisco 
route, on Dec. 10 filed with the Civil 
Aeronautics Board a “no-meal tariff” 
eliminating the costs of food service 
from the fare structure and passing the 
5% saving along to the traveling public. 
The tariff would be effective Jan. 1, if 
approved by CAB. 

Said Terrell C. Drinkwater, 
president: 

“Since we were the first airline to 
offer ‘free meals,’ it is perhaps appro- 
priate that we are the first to take them 
off. We think that the utility of air 
transportation has been realized by a 
sufficient number of people so that to- 
day we don’t have to resort to giving 
away dishes, nylons or meals to get 
people to fly. We think the public today 
is more interested in savings in fares 
than they are in ‘free’ food. It will be 
good to get out of the restaurant busi- 
ness and be able to concentrate our 
energies on safe, efficient, dependable 
transportation.” 


Eat or Save. Elaborating further on 
the philosophy behind the no-meal tariff, 
Drinkwater said Western is not cutting 
fares in the sense that the net return 
to the line from a ticket sale will ke 
reduced. 

“The net yield will be the same,” he 
said. “We are merely eliminating the 
cost of meals from the price of our 
tickets and passing this saving along to 
the public. . . . Distances between cities 
flown by Western Air Lines are such 
that no one is going to suffer from 
starvation. We will provide access to 
good airport restaurant facilities for 
both the long-haul and the short-haul 
passenger, so that if he is hungry he 
can buy himself a meal on the ground. 
If he is not hungry, he can pocket the 
fare saving.” 

Showing how it had arrived at the 5% 
saving figure, Western filed with CAB 
a statement of its food service and re- 
lated costs for the first 10 months of 
1948. Items included: $229,906 for food 
and catering service; $48,808 for sal- 
aries of personnel directly or indirectly 
involved in food service; $25,288 for 
supplies, maintenance and replacement 
of food service equipment, such as 
spoons, trays and cups; and $17,481 for 
miscellaneous overhead. 


WAL 


Total food service costs added up to 
$339,733 or 5.235% of total passenger 
revenues for the 10-month period. 

Drinkwater apparently had given a 
lot of thought to the matter, for he sup- 
plied considerable data relating to meal 
service aloft. About 46% of the pas- 
sengers carried each day on the WAL 
system are offered free meals, he said, 
about 25% of them don’t eat the meals 
because they are not hungry. 


54%, Pay for Others. “There are 
about 15,500 such meals served by West- 
ern each month at a considerable cost 
to the company and to the passenger, 
for obviously the cost of these meals 
must be included in the price of the 
ticket,” explained Drinkwater. 

“One of the big difficulties is that the 
54% of our passengers who don’t have 
meals served them en route pay the 
same price for their ticket as is col- 
lected from the 46% who are served 
meals. The same is true of those who 
ride on meal flights but don’t eat. Thus, 
about two-thirds of our passengers buy 
meals for the one-third who eat them.” 
This inequity would be corrected under 
the proposed new tariff, he added. 

As an experiment, Western had at 
three points on its system fed the pas- 
sengers on the ground while the aircraft 
was being loaded, serviced and fueled, 
and found that the method met with 
“a great deal of popular response.” 

“People like to get out of the airplane 
anyway to stretch their legs and seem 
quite happy about selecting from the 
menu whatever they may wish and eat 
the meal on the ground rather than in 
the air,” said Drinkwater, adding that, 
“Of course, in the air it is impossible 
to put a meal on any airplane which 
will satisfy the individual whims and 
tastes of forty passengers, or even a good 
percentage of forty passengers.” 

Declaring that the serving of meals is 
not a proper function of the airlines nor 
their responsibility, Drinkwater said: 
“No other transportation system gives 
away ‘free’ meals, and why should we?” 

It was an interesting question, and one 
to which no answer could be provided, 
save through an actual trial. Whether 
Western would be allowed to make this 
trial depended on whether CAB would 
approve the no-meal tariff. And even 
then the larger airlines, particularly the 
transcontinentals, might well claim that 
experience on WAL’s system might not 
apply on their routes. 


TWA to Zurich, Geneva: TWA has 
been authorized to serve Zurich and 
Geneva in lieu of Berne, Switzerland. 
CAB approved a change in service plan 
to permit the substitution. 
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——————MAIL PAY 
Help for TWA 
The Civil Aeronautics Board last 


month proposed for TWA’s international 
division a new rate which would give 
the carrier a lump sum payment of 
$8,542,000 for the period Jan. 1, 1948, 
through Nov. 30, 1948, inclusive of pay- 
ments received under its previous tem- 
porary rate which provided a lump sum 
payment of $2,055,000 for the period Jan. 
1 through Apr. 30 and a 60c per airplane 
mile rate thereafter. In addition, the 
plane mile rate after Nov. 30 would be 
85c instead of 60c. 

The new rate would give TWA an es- 
timated $2,512,000 additional in interna- 
tional mail pay for the first 11 months 
of 1948, this being the approximate dif- 
ference between the amounts actually 
received under the previous temporary 
rate and those proposed under the new 
rate. 

The Board stated that it had re-an- 
alyzed TWA’s operating results and 
found that its 1948 mail pay require- 
ments might reasonably be expected to 
be substantially higher than the tem- 
porary rate set earlier in the year. It 
said TWA’s financial condition is “still 
critical,” and that it “will be in the pub- 
lic interest” to increase its temporary 
mail rates for the year. 

The increase would go a good way 
toward wiping out the approximately 
$2,900,000 loss incurred on TWA's inter- 
national routes in the first three quar- 
ters of 1948. 


NWA ‘Over-Equipped’ 


CAB also proposed to take Northwest 
Airlines out of the “Big Five” group for 
mail rate purposes and to give it a 
higher temporary mail rate, but along 
with the offer of increased mail pay went 
sharp words addressed to NWA manage- 
ment. 

Currently being paid under a tem- 
porary sliding scale rate set in the ini- 
tial phases of the “Big Five” rate pro- 
ceeding, Northwest has been getting e 
yield of about 9c per airplane mile, 
which was greater than the yield of any 
of the “Big Five” carriers but still was 
inadequate in relation to its needs. 

The new rate would yield the carrier 
an estimated 14c per plane mile on the 
basis of 60,000 daily miles of domestic 
operations and would raise NWA’s 1948 
mail revenues from _ approximately 
$1,523,000 to about $2,287,000. 

Major reason given for taking North- 
west out of the “Big Five” class was 
“an increasing disparity between the 
traffic density of NWA and the Big 
Four.” 

CAB said that “since the sharp decline 
in Northwest’s passenger load factor has 
resulted from the increased capacity op- 
erated during the period of declining 
traffic volume, the frequencies operated 
by the carrier may be in excess of the 
schedules required in the interest of the 
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Stainton, administration manager; 








BOAC Management Committee— 


of British Overseas Airways Corp. by a top official sent from London to investigate 
division operations are these members of the unit's management committee. 
left to right, are Group Captain G. S$. McDougall, special representative, Canada; 
Paul E. Bewshea, sales manager; H. Clyde Purnell, traffic superintendent; Eric Wake- 
ford, accountant; G. A. W. Wynne, public relations; Erik Nelson, deputy general 
manager; Vernon G. Crudge, general manager; Charles Abell, line manager; J. Ross 
Alstair 
Ball, secretary. 


Sharing the bouquet recently handed 
the Western Division (North Atlantic) 


From 


Thomson, deputy sales manager; Peter 








objectives of the Act. 

“In addition to excess depreciation on 
the basis of accelerated service lives, the 
sharp increase in the size of Northwest’s 
fleet and the recent sharp reduction in 
aircraft utilization indicates that 
Northwest is presently over-equipped in 
relation to the required capacity for the 
recent traffic volume.” 


Advice From Old-Timer 


Old-timer S. A. (Steve) Cisler, re- 
tired since 1939 but still keenly inter- 
ested in the air mail system he had 
played so large a part in developing, 
decided last month he didn’t like the 
way things were going. In a letter io 
W. A. Patterson, president of United Air 
Lines, Cisler spoke his mind. 

“As you know,” he wrote, “I was 
head of the Air Mail Service under gov- 
ernment-operated as well as contract 
air mail service .. . 
I was not in favor 
of cancellation of 
the mail contracts 
in 1934 ...a few 
years ago I wrote 
Mr. (Harllee) 
Branch of the CAB 
that some policies 
needed further 
study and remedial 
action. I especially 
emphasized the 
danger in creating so much competitive 
mileage and establishing feeder lines.” 

He said if the CAB has authority io 


Steve Cisler 





control air services, then it should act 
to reduce, if not entirely eliminate, un- 
economical competition in the air trans- 
port industry. He said he had sug- 
gested that the Board should encourage 
merger of some of the small companies 
with the large trunk lines, resulting in 
more economical management. 

“Undoubtedly,” he declared, “five or 
six companies can develop an air serv- 
ice needed for National Defense, but 
the ‘barnacles’ should be reduced or 
liquidated The trunk lines with 
sufficient schedules could serve many of 
the feeder line stops with but little 
and in some cases no increase in mile- 
age. There are many instances in the 
present setup where considerable mile- 
age could be saved without material in- 
jury to good service.” 

Terming the 1946 reduction in the air 
mail rate from six to five cents “a mis- 
take,” Cisler said people will willingly 
pay doukle the ordinary rate for serv- 
ice given by air, and the payment to the 
carriers should be adequate for serv- 
ices provided . . . If a subsidy is needed, 
it should be covered by separate appro- 
priation by the Congress and not charged 
to air mail.” 


NAL Accepts Rates: Increased tem- 
porary rates proposed for National Air- 
hnes by CAB (see AMERICAN AV-ATION, 
Dec. 15, 1948, page 16) have been placed 
in efiect. A lump sum payment of 
$1,022,000 covers the period July 14, 
1947, through June 30, 1948. 
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Confusion and Chaos Thrive 
In Cut-Rate Travel Market 


By Frep HunTER 


Lack of protection for the public in 
operation of the various ticket agencies 
that do the advertising and drum up 
traffic for the $88 and $99 transconti- 
nental carriers was emphasized in evi- 
dence presented at the four-day hear- 
ings in Los Angeles last month as part 
of CAB’s investigation of the Large Ir- 
regular Air Carriers. CAB has no juris- 
diction over the ticket agencies. 

Only two of the agencies subpoenaed, 
Airlines Reservations and Airline Tick- 
ets, presented evidence to show that 
their employes were bonded and that 
they retained funds, either in cash or in 
bank deposits, in sufficient amounts to 
refund the tickets sold but still unused. 

Only one carrier, Air America, brought 
out that it attempted to keep an eye on 
ticket agency cash to protect its flights 
and cover the tickets sold in its behalf. 
Air America testified it collected advance 
payments from the agencies in sufficient 
amount to cover the costs of flights. 

Otherwise, the testimony indicated the 
non-scheduled carriers generally sup- 
plied ticket agencies with ticket stocks 
without even the formality of written 
agreements. Even oral understandings 
were on the vague side. 

Testimony of ticket agency representa- 
tives indicated that the amount of com- 
mission to be paid was about the ex- 
tent of their working agreements with 
the carriers. Some said they had copies 
of the filed tariffs of some of the car- 
riers, but some didn’t have too much 
knowledge of what a filed tariff was. 
No restraint of any kind was placed on 
the advertising by the ticket agencies 
and misleading copy went unchallenged. 

The result in one instance was 65 
passengers stranded in New York. 
There was considerable testimony about 
bouncing checks and hearing room com- 
ment about ticket agencies now pre- 
sumably “in Mexico.” 


Juicy Commissions. Commissions 
paid to the ticket agencies are high, 
running from 15 to 25%. For the most 
part, ticket agencies remit $77 to the 
$99 carriers, keeping $22 for themselves. 
General impression gained from the 
testimony was that in numerous in- 
stances the ticket agencies made bigger 
profits from a flight than the carrier. 

Ticket agency practices, on occasion, 
became high-handed, the testimony re- 
vealed. In one case, an executive of a 
ticket agency summarily ejected a car- 
rier’s crew from the cockpit. This ticket 
agency manager moved into the pilot’s 
seat himself, brought along his own co- 
pilot, and the two flew the trip from 
Newark to Los Angeles. The carrier’s 


owner didn’t know about it until it was 
all over. 
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As an indication of the business in- 
formality of running a ticket agency, the 
owner of one said he decided to quit 
the business. So he just quit. But he 
said he thought the telephones were still 
in and that another man’ was running 
the business under the same name. 

It also was disclosed that an agency 
in New York may use the same name— 
and similar advertising—as one in Los 
Angeles and still another in San Fran- 
cisco, but the ownerships are different 
and none have any actual connection 
with each other. 

The ticket agencies advertise aggres- 
sively. One ticket agent said he had 
spent $10,000 in purely local advertising 
in Los Angeles in six months. They’re 
also active in scouting up sub-agencies. 
One ticket agency said it had 25 sub- 
agents. These sub-agents are allowed 
15% commission, leaving the general 
agency a 10% over-ride. These sub- 
agencies are in outlying areas. Some 
of them are authorized Air Traffic Con- 
ference travel agents selling the $99 
tickets on the side. 


Methods Misleading. Robert M. 
Sample, assistant general manager of the 
Better Business Bureau, appeared at the 
hearing to put into the record that 
organization’s protest of the methods of 
the ticket agencies. Their names and 
their advertising both are misleading, he 
declared. 

“They use names which lead the pub- 
lic to believe they handle the reserva- 
tions of all airlines,” said Sample. “This 
is not true. The use of these misleading 
names is an unfair practice.” 

Sample also said the $88 advertising 
is mainly bait for $99 reservations. In 
recent weeks practically all of the ticket 
agencies have been advertising $88 fares. 
Most of the agencies admitted they didn’t 
handle $88 carriers direct, but obtained 
them through another agency. The $88 
service was admitted to be spasmodic 
and uncertain, but the $99 flights were 
going out most of the days in the week. 

The hearing disclosed that when one 
passenger, after being given the “run- 
around” by several ticket agencies, in- 
sisted on an $88 ticket, an agency told 
him it would give him a $99 ticket and 
make up the difference out of its own 
pocket. Actually, the agency would 
have keen out nothing. Remitting only 
$77 to the carrier, it still had an $11 
profit on the sale. 


Agency Victims. The hearing also 
brought out the rather pathetic situation 
existing among the group of what might 
be called “fringe” carriers. They have 
a DC-3 or two and hover on the border 
of the business. They apparently lack 
legal counsel—or their legal advice is 
bad—and they also have no effective ac- 





counting methods. This makes them 
fair prey for sharp-shooting ticket 
agencies. They get hopelessly involved 
in their paper work and, whether un- 
wittingly or just in desperation in trying 
to make a dollar, violate almost every 
CAB regulation in the book. 

Carriers and ticket agencies alike in- 
sisted there was no regularity in the 
schedules of the non-certificated car- 
riers. But records introduced at the 
hearing disclosed that the heavy traffic 
week-ends invariably saw flights going 
out. And ticket agencies testified they 
generally knew a week in advance of 
the scheduled departure of a flight. 

Just what action the CAB may take 
as a result of its inquiry will depend 
upon what a sifting of the evidence ob- 
tained in hearings in New York, Los 
Angeles and Seattle produces. Curb- 
stone opinions expressed by spectators 
at the Los Angeles hearing was that 
some of the $99 carriers probably are 
more or less in the clear. But it also 
was agreed that Oliver W. Carter, chief 
of the CAB’s enforcement section, had 
compiled a record which would give the 
Board a pretty clear picture of what is 
going on and that objective action should 
result. 


Tightening the Screws 


Suspicious practices of some of the 
so-called Large Irregular Carriers oper- 
ating under Economic Regulation 292.1, 
the general exemption for irregular pas- 
senger carriers, prodded the CAB into 
action on Dec. 13 when it decided the 
exemption was too loosely worded, and 
therefore subject to abuse, and circu- 
lated for comment a draft of a pro- 
posed new and tighter 292.1. 

The regulation would tend generally 
to tighten restrictions on the large ir- 
regular carriers, and to a lesser extent 
on the small irregulars, such as fixed- 
base operators offering planes for char- 
ter. A maior feature is a proposed sys- 
tem of individual exemptions to replace 
the blanket exemption now in force. A 
non-certificated passenger carrier could 
not operate under the new regulation 
until he had applied for and been 
granted an individual exemption based 
on the merits of his individual case. 

However, Large Irregular Carriers 
operating under existing Letters of 
Registration would be allowed to con- 
tinue until their applications for indi- 
vidual exemptions had been acted upon. 
The present 292.1 would go out of ex- 
istence 30 days after the new regulation 
takes effect. 


Agency Abuse. The proposed regu- 
lation was described by CAB as being 
“responsive to the need for some means 
to cope with increased activities of such 
carriers outside the proper scope of the 
exemption they are intended to enjoy 
under 292.1.” 

Clarified would be the fact that the 
exemption extends only to irregular 
operations and that air transportation 
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which is not irregular is outside the ex- 
emption and in violation of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act. Sections of the Act 
from which the irregular carriers would 
be exempt will be fewer than under ex- 
isting rules. 

A major abuse which CAB hoped 
would ke eliminated by the new regu- 
lation is a certain type of tie-in between 
ticket agencies and irregular carriers. 
For the first time, the Board would 
consider as a violation the “widespread 
practice of piecing together the indi- 
vidually ‘irregular’ operations of two or 
more carriers to make an overall pat- 
tern of regularity .. .” 


A provision of the new 292.1 requires 
an affirmative showing that the nomi- 
nation of a single ticket agency to act 
for two or more carriers would not ad- 
versely affect the public interest or the 
carrier’s intention of ability to conform 
to the provisions of the Act. Lacking 
such a showing, no such tie-ins would 
be permitted. Also, large irregulars 
would be forbidden to establish or use 
joint rates with another air carrier. 

Describing its proposals as “a new 
approach to economic regulation of so- 
called ‘Large Irregular Carriers,’” the 
Board said the new rules would in ef- 
fect set up a means for reviewing cur- 
rent exemptions of such carriers to de- 
termine “whether, in the light of all 
relevant considerations, such exemptions 
should be terminated or should be per- 
mitted to continue in the form of in- 
dividual temporary exemptions.” 

It looked as though the long-impend- 
ing crackdown on the sharp practices of 
some of the irregular carriers finally 
was to materialize. Comments on the 
new 292.1 are due by Jan. 15. 


Capital Fined $500 


After entering a plea of nolo con- 
tendere, Capital Airlines last month was 
fined $500 in U. S. Court for the North- 
ern District of Virginia for providing 
unauthorized free transportation. 

Capital was fined $100 on each of five 
counts, and three other counts were 
suspended. The company could have 
been fined a maximum of $40,000. The 
U. S. attorney, at the request of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, had filed an 
information charging that Capital pro- 
vided free trips for a number of contest 
winners between May and October, 1945. 

if there are any similar infractions by 
Capital during the next five years, the 
three counts will be activated, with the 
possibility that maximum fines would 
ke levied. The court has, in effect, 
Placed the company o:. probation for 
that period, it was explained. 


Ad Program KO'd 


It had been a bad year, financially, 
for the nation’s airlines, so it was to 
be expected that when the Air Trans- 
po:t Association’s board of directors met 
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in Washington in mid-December econ- 
omy would be the watchword. 

Not only did the directors approve 
Finance Committee recommendations for 
cutting approximately $300,000 out of 
ATA’s million-dollar budget, but they 
also axed an Air Traffic Conference 
proposal for an advertising program 
entailing expenditures of $500,000 to 
$750,000. 

Rumors that all officers of the ATA 
might not be re-elected were proved 
wrong as the following were’ elected 
to serve another year: Emory S. Land, 
president; Robert Ramspeck, executive 
vice president; Milton W. Arnold, vice 
president—operations and engineering; 
M. F. Redfern, vice president—traffic and 
secretary; J. F. Hintersehr, treasurer, 
and John W. Thompson, vice president— 
director of information. 

New directors elected in a regular 
rotation change are: J. H. Carmichael, 
president of Capital Airlines; T. E. 
Braniff, president of Braniff Airways, 
and Robert M. Love, president of All 
American Airways. They replaced Croil 
Hunter, Terrell C. Drinkwater and Rob- 
ert J. Smith. 


French Buying 10 C-54’s 


The French government is using an 
Economic Recovery Administration grant 
of $1,500,000 for the purchase of 10 
C-54-B aircraft from American Airlines 
for use in its overseas territories, ECA 
officials announced Dec. 20. 

The grants include $1,072,000 against 
the fourth quarter of 1948 and $428,000 
against the first quarter of 1949. The 
deal involves 12 spare engines. An addi- 
tional $10,000 grant for aircraft, parts, 
accessories and ground handling equip- 
ment was made available for use in 
French North Africa. 

Purchases are being handled through 
the French Supply Mission, 1800 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Since American Airlines tegan replac- 
ing its DC-4’s and DC-3’s with DC-6’s 
and Convair Liners, it has disposed of 
15 of the DC-4 (C-54) model. Two of 
them have been sold to Royal Dutch 
Airlines (KLM) and two to Transocean 
Air Lines. A fifth is in use on the 
Berlin airlift. 


Outstripping the X-1 


It is now “possible to build man- 
carrying airplanes with speeds two or 
three times that of the X-1,” according 
to Lawrence D. Bell, president of Bell 
Aircraft Corp. and co-winner of the 
Collier Trophy Award. Speaking at the 
annual Wright Brothers’ dinner, Bell 
praised the work of the engineers that 
designed the X-1, first airplane to travel 
faster than the speed of sound. He cited 
the fact that the X-1, which gave the 
first transient experience in subsonic, 
trensonic and supersonic ranges of speed, 
did so “in its original configuration as it 
came off the drawing boards—not a 
single change has been made or is now 
deemed necessary.” 





————CAB CALENDAR————— 


Jan. 4—Hearing on route consolidation 
proposals of Transcontinental & Western 
Air, American Airlines and Eastern Air Lines. 
(Docket 2581 et al.). 10 a.m., e.s.t., Confer- 
ence Room “A,” Departmental Auditorium. 
Examiner Ferdinand D. Moran. 

Jan. 10—Hearing in Transcontinental & 
Western Air vs. Pan American Airways Saudi 
Arabian Complaint Case. (Docket 3264). 
Tentative. Place and hour to be announced. 
Postponed from Dec. 6. Examiner Ralph L. 
Wiser. 

Jan. 10—Oral argument in Continental 
Air Lines Route Consolidation Case. (Docket 
576 et al. and Docket 3109). 10 a.m., e5s.t., 
Room 5042, Commerce Building. 

Jan. 10—Hearing in interlocking relation- 
ship proceeding involving J. C. Herbert Bry- 
ant and Capital Airlines. (Docket 3305) 
Tentative. Place and hour to be announced. 
Examiner R. Vernon Radcliffe. 

Jan. 10—Hearing in Transcontinental & 
Western Air vs. Seaboard & Western Air- 
lines Complaint Case. (Docket 3346). Place 
and hour to be announced. Examiner J 
Earl Cox. 

Jan. 12—Oral argument in Pan American 
Atrways San Juan-Miami Tariff Investiga- 
tion. (Docket 3274). 10 a.m., es.t., Room 
5042, Commerce Building. 

Jan. 10—Hearing in Service in New Eng- 
land States Case. (Docket 2196 et al.). 10 
a.m., es.t.. Court Room No. 4, Twelfth 
Floor, Federal Building, Devonshire Street 
between Milk and Water Streets, Boston 
Examiner Edward T. Stodola. 





Aviation Calendar 


Jan. 5—Florida Flying Alligator Club 
14th Annual reunion, Melbourne, Fla. 

Jan. 7-9—All American Air Maneu- 
vers, Miami, Fla. 

Jan. 10-14—SAE Annual Meeting 
and Engineering Display, Hotel Book- 
Cadillac, Detroit. 

Jan. 12-14—Conference of commer- 
cial aircraft spray operations, U. of 
Illinois, Urbana. 

dan. 13-14—Fourth NAS Council 
Meeting, AIA offices, Hollywood, Calif. 

Jan. 18-Feb. 11—Air Transportation 
Institute, American University, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Jan. 24-27—IAS 17th Annual Meet- 
ing, Hotel Astor, New York City. 

Jan. 27—-SAE, Metropolitan Section, 
fuels and lubricants mtg., Engineer- 
ing Societies Bldg., New York City. 

Mar. 3—SAE, Metropolitan Section, 
air transport meeting, Engineering 
Societies Bldg., New York City. 

Apr. 3-6—American Association of 
Airport Executives annual meeting, 
Oklahoma City. 

Apr. 11-13—SAE National Aeronau- 
tic & Air Transport meeting, Hotel 
New Yorker, N. Y. 

May 2-4—Airport Operators Council, 
annual meeting, Brown Palace Hotel, 
Denver, Colo. 

July 3-4—Southern California Inter- 
national Air Races, Long Beach. 


International 


Jan. 11—ICAO Communications Di- 
vision, Montreal. 

Feb. 8—ICAO Operations Division, 
Montreal 

Feb. 15—Inter - American 
Congress, Buenos Aires. 

Feb. 22—ICAO Airworthiness Divi- 
sion, Montreal. 

July 13—ICAO North Pacific Re- 


Travel 


gional Air Navigation Meeting, 
Seattle. 

Aug. 24—ICAO African - Indian 
Ocean Air Navigation Meeting, 
Algiers. 























THUNVDERSETS QUEER MUERICA 





Daily . . . from well staffed, busy fields of the U.S.A.F. throughout the country 
squadrons of new Thunderjets are in operation ... @ Proven in service... 
and now being supplied in ever increasing iA numbers 
their greater range . . . speeds of over 600 M.P.H. and 








@ Thus the Air Force assures protection to our greatest 
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houses the life line of two thirds of the world’s financial markets . . . and the greatest 


centers of population. The metropolitan area which 
seaport on the | face of the earth . . . New England’s harbors of the fishing 


trades and inland . . . the many productive farms . . . and the 





heavy industries which turn out everything from cotter 


WO Miy ey 
pins to high speed bearings. @ All are in turn part of the treasure trove whose 
safety is assured only through the growing acceptance by the American people 


of the vital need for a modern dominant air force . . . 





Republic Aviation Corporation, Farmingdale, L. I., N. Y. 
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A Frank Report by MATS 


For some time we have been eagerly 
awaiting the first report of the Military 
Air Transport Service to the Secretary 
of Defense so that we could find out 
how much money we have saved by 
merging the transport services of the 
Air Force and Navy. The report was 
released last week and it dealt us a 
cruel blow—we can never find out how 
much money we saved or if we saved 
any. 

Calmly, and with a frankness re- 
markable in any government document, 
MATS’ first quarterly report says: “It 
is not possible now, and from the re- 
sults of three months’ study it appears 
that it never will be possible to total 
the column of overall costs of oper- 
ating ATC plus NATS and compare 
that figure with the cost of MATS.” 

This statement is explained away by 
the fact that the parent services of the 
two organizations, the Air Force and 
the Navy, used “irreconcilable” systems 
of cost accounting. We are informed 
that MATS assigned a group of ac- 
countants to the job of finding a cost 
basis for ATC and NATS to which 
MATS’ costs could be matched, but the 
project was abandoned at a dead end. 

In lieu of concrete financial figures, 
however, the report offers some statis- 
tics to prove that “clear and substan- 
tial” economies of operation have been 
effected by the merger of ATC and 
NATS, even though it can’t be proved 
dollarwise. 

For instance, MATS, at the end of 
September, was operating with 61,295 
officers, enlisted men and civilians, or 
2,256 less personnel than the combined 
ATC and NATS had when they were 
merged in May. Considering the fact 
that the Berlin air lift created a de- 
mand for additional personnel, these 
figures appear to be evidence of some 
economy of operation. In addition, 
consolidation of routes, terminals, 
buildings and equipment must have 
saved some money, although again no 
igures are quoted. 


Merger a Success. Aside from 
sconomy, however, there seems to be 
10 doubt but that the merger of the 
wo air transport services has proved 
uccessful and that more efficient op- 
‘ration has resulted. MATS’ participa- 
ion in the Berlin air lift is in itself 
roof of this. 

The quarterly report warns that 
MATS is wearing out its planes at an 
bnormal rate, due to the demands 
mposed on them by the Berlin air lift. 
Ine squadron is averaging 14 hrs. daily 
itilization of its aircraft, others are 
etting 11 hrs. and more. This com- 
ares with pre-air lift utilization of 
bout five hours per day. This wear 
nd tear is going to necessitate a com- 
lete re-equipping of the MATS fleet 
vithin the next five years, involving 
he purchase of 200 four-engine trans- 
orts, about 100 two-engine transports 
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Sonic Research Plane— 


istics in the high sub-sonic flight range. 
“elevons," a combination of aileron and 


wings, however, the X-4 has a vertical tail fin. 
jet engines, located on either side of the fuselage, the X-4 
of its flight test work in the neighborhood of 650 mph. It 

first test flight at Muroc (Calif.) Air Force 


and a number of smaller utility trans- 
ports. 

The report also indicates that MATS 
does not have the equipment fo handle 
a national emergency, a fact which is 
now fairly well known. MATS’ emer- 
gency lift requirements are estimated 
at 7,500,000,000 ton-miles annually, and 
the report points out that, even if 
MATS were to take over all the avail- 
able strategic transports from the civil- 
ian airlines, it would only be able to 
provide about 2,000,000,000 ton-miles. 


Behind Lockheed’s F-94 


There’s an interesting story behind 
the development of the Air Force’s 
latest jet fighter, the Lockheed F-94. 
You might say it was developed by 
accident. 

The F-94 is actually an adaptation of 
Lockheed’s two-seat jet trainer, the 
TF-80. When the TF-80 was originally 
developed, Lockheed added three feet 
of fuselage to the standard F-80 Shoot- 
ing Star to accommodate the extra 
seat. In all other respects, except for a 
late model Allison J-33 power plant, 
the TF-80 was a normal Shooting Star. 
But when they took it aloft for flight 
testing, they discovered that the longer 
fuselage gave the plane better perform- 
ance than the standard model of the 
F-80. 





This top view shows the peculiar wing configura- 
tion of the third in the series of Air Force sonic 
research planes, the Northrop X-4. The X-4 will be used to explore flight character- 


It is controlled by Northrop-developed 
elevator. Unlike other Northrop flying 
Powered by two Westinghouse 198 
will probably do most 
recently completed its 
Base. 


The TF-80 was put into production, 
destined to be a transition trainer. Re- 
cently, however, the Air Force decided 
it needed an all-weather fighter and it 
needed one soon. The best thing avail- 
able in the field of all-weather fighters 
was Northrop’s F-89, still in an early 
experimental stage and possibly two 
years from actual operational service. 
Then somebody suggested looking into 
the possibilities of the TF-80. 


The Air Force gave it an “evalua- 
tion,” which is military language for a 
“once-over,” and they liked what they 
evaluated. The extra seat in the TF-80, 
originally intended for the instructor- 
pilot in the training version, would 
take care of the radar operator re- 
quired in all-weather operations; the 
plane was large enough to carry the 
radar equipment, yet light enough to 
be maneuverable; its performance was 
better than satisfactory; and, most im- 
portant, it could be delivered almost 
immediately, since the basic airframe is 
already in production and only minor 
changes are required for the installa- 
tion of the radar equipment. 

So the Air Force will buy a produc- 
tion quantity of F-94’s if President 
Truman approves the purchase request 
now on his desk. 


James J. Haccerty, Jr. 
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Stack Capt. Charles Yeager 


Three collaborators toward the goal of super- 


Industry, Research, Piloting—...;. flight were awarded the Collier Trophy 


for 1948 in ceremony at the White House, Dec. 17. 
Lawrence D. Bell, president, Bell Aircraft Corp., “for the design 


high award were: 


The triple winners of aviation's 


and construction of the special research airplane X-!"; John Stack, of the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, “for pioneering research to determine the physical 
laws affecting supersonic flight and for his conception of transonic research airplanes”; 


Capt. Charles E. Yeager, U. S. Air Force, 


“who, with that airplane (X-1), on Oct. 14, 


1947, first achieved human flight faster than sound." 


For Aviation Achievement 


The anniversary of the Wright Broth- 
ers’ Kitty Hawk flight has for some years 
been the occasion for honoring outstand- 
ing achievements in the field of aero- 
nautics. This time list of honorees was 
unusually distinguished, the list of 
achievements unusually great. 

To Dr. William Frederick Durand, 89- 
year-old dean of America’s aeronautical 
engineers, went the newly-established 
Wright Brothers’ Memorial Trophy “for 
significant public service of enduring 
value to aviation in the United States.” 
He was selected for many important 
contributions to aviation made over a 
period of years. 

The Collier Trophy, generally regarded 
as the nation’s highest aviation honor, 
went to the three men held most re- 
sponsible for the first successful human 
flight faster than sound. They were: 
John Stack, NACA research scientist at 
Langley Field, credited with conceiving 
the first transonic research planes; Law- 
rence D. Bell, president of Bell Aircraft 
Corp., whose company designed and 
built the X-1, first plane to crash the 
sonic barrier; and Capt. Charles E. 
Yeager, U. S. Air Force, who on Oct. 14, 
1947, flew the X-1 above the speed of 
sound. 

The annual Frank G. Brewer Award 
for timely achievement in the field of 
air youth education went to Philip S. 
Hopkins, of Link Aviation, Inc., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 


Inaugural Airline Committee 


Linus Glotzbach, assistant to the presi- 
dent of Northwest Airlines, who is chair- 
man of the National and International 
Airline Transportation and Information 
Committee for the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Truman on Jan. 20, has announced 
the members of his committee as follows: 
C. R. Smith, Juan T. Trippe, Thomas 
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E. Braniff, Sig Janas, W. A. Patterson, 
Croil Hunter, C. E. Woolman, George E. 
Gardner, J. H. Carmichael, Warren Lee 
Pierson, Sam Solomon, Robert Smith, 
F. N. Higgins, David L. Behncke, Wayne 
W. Parrish, T. C. Drinkwater, J. W. 
Miller, Robert F. Six, Carlton Putnam, 
E. V. Rickenbacker, Robert Ramspeck, 
A. J. Hayes and G. T. Baker. 








Honorary committee members fron 
foreign carriers are Gordon MacGreg 
(TCA), Tore Nilert (SAS), Henri Les- 
sieur (Air France), Vernon Crudge 
(BOAC), and C. F. C. Meuser (KLM). 

Offices of the committee have been 
established in the Old Post Office Bldg. 
Washington, (Sterling 1555 and Execu- 
tive 3400), with Mrs. Florence Kerr as 
assistant chairman. 
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Engineers Elect Officers 


The Flight Engineers International 
Association, at its first convention at the 
Lexington Hotel in New York, elected 
Lawrence Hurron of Pan American Air- 
ways president of the organization. J. 
Frick, Eastern Air Lines; Sydney Carter, 


TWA; and E. Burdick, AOA, were 
elected v.p.’s. 
The association received its charter 


from the American Federation of Labor 
last month. National headquarters are 
at 205 E. 42nd St., N. Y. Albert Fribourg 


is attorney for the association. 


NPA Officers Named: Officers of the 
recently-formed National Pilots Associa- 
tion, organized by non-union pilots of 
National Airlines, are: R. J. Hettenbaugh, 
president; E. Harris, v.p.; James Sam- 
mon, executive secretary; James Maxon, 
treasurer, and William Bullock, safety 
officer. All officers are NAL pilots. 





American 


Other winners were: 


Diefenderfer, Wall Street Journal. 





Aviation Publications, 


staff members won awards in the IIth annual event. 
Gilmore, TWA public relations director (right), are (I. to r.) William D. Perreaul 
operations and maintenance editor of AMERICAN AVIATION, second in the technic 
class; Eric Bramley, executive editor, AMERICAN AVIATION, second in magazir 
and book class, and Gerard B. Dobben, AMERICAN AVIATION DAILY, second 

class for newspapers under 100,000 circulation. 

Newspapers over 
Boston Traveler; second, Max B. Cook, Scripps-Howard Newspapers; third, Mildré 
Newspapers under 100,000—First, Mary L. Hobs 
Johnstown, Pa., Daily Tribune; third, Erlyne Conel, columnist in midwest papers. Mag 
zine and book class—First, Robert S. Ball, of Detroit, for book on marketing of se 
foods by air; third, C. B. Colby, for work in Air Trails Pictorial. Technical Class—Fir: 

Nathaniel Silsbee, Aero Digest; third, James Strebig, Associated Press. 


Triple Honors— — 
P annual writing competition, hit the jackpot this year when thre 


consistent winner in 


Receiving awards from Gordo 


circulation—First, Robert Sible 


100,000 
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Joseph J. Dysart 
PAA Maintenance Manager 


—_—ADMINISTRATIVE—— 


Ben Wright has been appointed to the 
dual position of director of public rela- 
tions for American Airlines and Ameri- 
can Overseas Airlines. A former Michi- 
gan newspaperman, Wright served in 
the Air Forces in World War II and 
joined AOA two years ago as directo” 
of public relations. He had also served 
as acting director of American’s PR de- 
partment since last September. 


R. C. MacInness has been named direc- 
tor of public relations for Trans-Canada 
Air Lines. Associate manager of the 
press bureau of Canadian National Rail- 
ways and TCA since 1946, he had been 
on loan since last October to Canada’s 
Dept. of National Defense 
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Joseph J. Dysart, former Latin American 
Division engineer for Pan American 
Airways and more recently engineer for 
the Atlantic Division in New York, has 
re urned to Miami to fill the newly-cre- 
atid post of maintenance manager. He 
jo ned PAA as an apprentice engineer in 
1925. 

‘ol. Luther Harris, former airline ex- 
ec itive, has returned to active duty with 
tl Air Force and is now director of 
miintenance for the Combined Air Lift 
T. sk Force under General Tunner. His 
cv-rent address for commercial mail is 
P; ‘ast Hotel, Wiesbaden, Germany. 


* * “a a 


Carles O. Cary has been appointed 
ex cutive secretary of the Air Coordi- 
Ne ing Committee, succeeding John 
Siorman, resigned. After serving with 
Ar erican Airlines and Alaska Airlines, 
C: y in 1944 became executive assistant 
to .. Welch Pogue, then chairman of the 
Ci: il Aeronautics Board, and since May, 
19:3, has been special assistant to John 
Niholas Brown, Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy for Air. 
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Airline Commentary 


By ERIC BRAMLEY 


C APITAL AIRLINES’ coach service between New York and Chicago has 
4 been whizzing right along, carrying good loads . . . The question naturally 
comes to mind: what kind of people are riding on the service? .. . Are they 
rail coach passengers, or what? . We may be able to illustrate slightly 
by telling a story . . . Some time after a trip left New York, one of the 
passengers asked the hostess if he could please have his suitcase . .. She 
said she was sorry, and explained that it would be impossible to get at it 
in flight However, if it was important, they would see if they could 
locate it during the stop at Pittsburgh . . . Yes, said the gentleman, it was 
rather important, and he would appreciate any assistance they could render 
... So, during the Pittsburgh stop the baggage was shuffled until the suitcase 
was discovered . . . Gratified, the man opened it, removed a small package, 
and gave it back to them . . . The package contained two sandwiches . 
(Incidentally, the suggestion has been made that a third line be added to 
the cabin sign, which now says “Fasten Seat Belts” and “No Smoking Please” 
. .. Third line would say “Time to Put on Shoes”. . .) 
. 


Harold Harris, vice president and general manager of American 
Overseas Airlines, told some fascinating stories the other night in a 
bull session with us about the early airline days in South America 

. He told about Peruvian Airways Corp., which eventually grew 
into the system now operated by Pan American-Grace Airways—a 
system with which he was so closely connected for so many years 
. . . He was in on the beginning, saw the operation start with a 
single-engined Fairchild, which took off from a road, and which flew 
one round-trip a week (sometimes) It would be impossible to 
relate the stories here, but here’s what comes to mind: Harold says it 
is his understanding that that singled-engined Fairchild, the first plane 
used by what is now Panagra, is still in existence in Peru. . . For 
our money, it belongs among the planes being collected for the Na- 
tional Air Museum It would be nice if Panagra, or somebody, 
looked it up . 

7 

American Aviation Publications crashed through in a big way in the 11th 
annual TWA writers competition, winning three places Jerry Dobben 
brought home a second prize for his work in American Aviation Daily (the 
judges’ comment was that “this is factual, informative commercial aviation 
writing at its best’’) Bill Perreault won a second for his fine handling 
of technical material for our magazine And we came home second 
for some magazine writing The judges also said that this column was 


“informative and chatty” (mow you knew) .. . We don’t believe there 
have ever been so many guys from one outfit cop prizes in the competi- 
tion . . . All of us were flown to Phoenix for the award dinner and a 


Quickie Vacation in the sun The trip was expertly handled by the 
TWA public relations gang, Phoenix Chamber of Commerce, and everyone 
else who participated We won’t mention the side trip to the gaming 
halls of Las Vegas, where we made a sizeable contribution to the welfare 
of the community We’re the sucker those boys have been looking 
for . 
. 

Because people seem to come and go so rapidly in this aviation 
business, we sometimes get to thinking that our almost 12 years in 
it makes us sort of a veteran But, thank goodness, something 
always happens to knock our ears down a bit Recently we 
spent some time glancing through Chirp, the publication of the Early 
Birds . . . You’ve undoubtedly seen the Early Birds in their checkered 
caps at various aviation affairs, like the air races, etc. Listen 
to the qualifications for EB membership: “Membership shall be 
limited to those who piloted a glider or airplane, gas balloon or air- 
ship prior to Dec. 17, 1916 except that nationals of countries 
other than the United States engaged in World War I must have met 
the foregoing conditions prior to Aug. 4, 1914” So stand aside, 
you youngsters who have been around only 20 years . Here are 
the fellows who really pioneered the flying machine And a 
tremendous amount of credit and a pat on the back go to Frank A. 
Tichenor, publisher and editor of Aero Digest, who announced not so 
long ago his endowment of EB reunions for the next 20 years, the 
balance, if any, to go to the widow of the last Early Bird That 
is quite a gift 
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Prospects Dim for CAA’s 
Central Training Base Idea 


By Wiuram D. PERREAULT 


CAA Administrator Del Rentzel has 
acknowledged that he is investigating 
the possibility of taking over American 
Airlines’ training base at Ardmore, 
Okla., for the establishment of a govern- 
ment operated training center for air- 
line and military flight crews. Plans 
are very indefinite at this date. CAA 
appointed a two-man committee to study 
the possibilities of a central school but 
the report of this committee in regard 
to the situation at Ardmore, from which 
American is expected to withdraw in 
February, has not been given adequate 
study on which to base conclusive action. 

The entire scheme does seem con- 
trary to CAA’s clamor for turning the 
responsibility for airline operations over 
to the airlines. 

It has also been acknowledged that 
this training center, if acted on, would 
provide a training place for radio opera- 
tors, navigators and flight engineers as 
well as pilots. Likelihood for success 
of any program which is of such an 
all inclusive nature, and which will re- 
quire in the vicinity of $15,000,000 to 
implement, is very doubtful. 

When the scheduled airlines of the 
United States find it necessary to reduce 
the budget of their own Air Transport 
Association by about $300,000 (29%), 
airline financial support for this type 
of program seems doubtful. The Federal 
government seems to be in a similar 
position in so far as budget increases 
are concerned. 

Obstacles to Centralization. There 
has long been a need for a central 
training school for the airlines but time 
and again as the suggestion appeared, 
close scrutiny proved that operational 
obstacles to action were too great. When 
American Airlines set up the Ardmore 
base the number of crews requiring 
training in every phase of airline opera- 
tion was very great. The training has 
gradually dwindled until American now 
sees fit to close out the base. 

American was and is one of the out- 
standing examples of the willingness and 
ability of an airline to take crews off 
of regular duty, assign them away from 
their home base for training and pay 
the related “per diem.” In addition to 
running up training costs in rapid mul- 
tiples, this procedure is not possible in 
the average airline operation. Most 
of the airlines sandwich training be- 
tween flight schedules to permit them 
to meet their schedule obligations. This 
minimizes the cost to the airline of the 
employe time and completely eliminates 
the “per diem” costs. 

To justify centralized schooling for 
flight crew members and hope for 
economical operation, we must assume 
that it will be able to handle the pilots 
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from a number of airlines in a single 
group. From this type arrangement it 
will become possible to gain the benefits 
of group action. A certain number of 
airplanes would have to be available to 
meet the maximum need of the pro- 
posed school and a maintenance function 
of like proportions would be required. 
CAA tentatively expects to operate 18 
airplanes, including DC-3’s, DC-4’s, 
the DC-6, Constellation, Stratocruiser, 
Martin 2-0-2 and Convair-Liner. 

From the very nature of the arrange- 
ment these airplanes would have no 
earning capacity. There are very few 
airline aircraft which are allocated to 
training only. Most training is done with 
service airplanes between schedules, and 
even when assigned to flight training 
schedules the ships are often borrowed 
to meet schedule demands. The pro- 
posed type of operation (using airplanes 
with no revenue producing capacity) is 
expensive. 

Complex Pattern. Airline flight crew 
training is a complex pattern of charac- 
teristics peculiar to each airline’s opera- 
tion. By the time the airlines start to 
train crews they are dealing in specific 
items. The crews have been trained in 
basic equipment operation, navigation, 
communications, etc. They are as- 


sembled in the airline schools to learn 
the peculiarities of that operator’s equip- 
ment and procedures as compared to 
the general practices. 

There are more DC-4 airplanes in 
service with the domestic scheduled air- 
lines than any other four-engined type 
Specifically, there are 266 in use in this 
category. Let’s examine some of the 
difficulties of centralized training in the 
light of the DC+4 series airplanes. There 
were approximately eight major versions 
of this airplane before the airlines 
turned them over to the modification 
centers. It is impossible to estimate how 
many varieties now exist but all of the 
basic types except the C-54-C airplane 
are in domestic service. 

Fuel systems represent one of the 
major points of training in equipment 
emong the airlines. Fuel system ar- 
rangement and operating procedures are 
very critical. Fuel capacity and airplane 
range—a fundamental relationship—is 
always stressed. There are DC-4 fuel 
systems with anywhere from 1800 to 
3600 gallons fuel capacity. Picture the 
difficulty which would exist in trying 
to get across these many systems to a 
mixed class of pilots from six airlines 
with six system arrangements. The con- 
dition exists—but can it be handled in 
this type school and still preserve group 
benefits? 


Uniformity Lacking. Fuel capacity 
alone would not be difficult, but in these 
same airplanes the tank located in a 
given position will be Number 1 main 
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. Twenty-two state aviation officials and state police chief 
Safety Diploma—,-esenting 14 states, Canada, Peru and Ecuador recent 
received diplomas similar to that shown above after completion of a special cours: 
in aircraft accident investigation sponsored by the Flight Safety Foundation. The 
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unk in one airplane and an auxiliary 
fuel tank in another. Some of the air- 
lanes have eight fuel selector and cross 
feed fuel valve controls in the cockpit 
vhile others have 10, some have four or 
five fuel booster pump switches with two 
positions each while others have six or 
eight with three positions each. 

A limited number of the airplanes 
have fuel dumping provisions and even 
these are different in the various 
versions. Even airplanes with the same 
basic fuel system do not have the same 
fuel capacity due to the difference in 
sealant quantities. 

The post war DC-4, not included in 
the above paragraphs, is again quite 
different from the war time models. 

Fire extinguishing procedures are 
another important aspect of pilot train- 
ing. DC-4 airplanes are equipped with 
anywhere from two to seven bottles of 
CO, for fire fighting. In some airplanes 
the signals that warn of a fire work 
on a temperature rise principle alone 
while in other airplanes they work solely 
on high temperatures. These factors in- 
fluence the reaction of the pilot when 
he sees the fire signal. Having estab- 
lished that a fire exists, the pilots of the 
various airplanes are faced with varying 
requirements. 

In the early planes the pilot operates 
two controls, one which closes the fire 
wall shut off valves and opens the dis- 
tribution manifold, and another that dis- 
charges the carbon dioxide. Modified 
airplanes feature three controls to ac- 
complish this portion of the procedure. 
Controls for the engines are located in 
a standard arrangement but those for 
the various compartments, the heaters, 
etc., might be grouped with one another, 
require only one control instead of two 
or three, or be located at the floor level 
instead of over the instrument panel. 

The DC-4 airplanes in operation by 
the airlines have Pratt and Whitney 
h-2000-7, R-2000-9, R-2000-11 and the 
post war model sometimes called the 
-13. Power output of this group varies 
from 1350 to 1450 horsepower and the 
manifold pressure and rpm combinations 
for each major flight configurations vary 
accordingly. This in turn affects ac- 
ceptable fuel flow, fuel pressures, tem- 
peratures, etc. Likewise, one airline is 
cverating Wright 9Hd engines in the 
I ¢-4 airplane with similar exceptions 
t/ any common approach to centralized 
i: struction. 


Crew Duties. Crew responsibilities 
ave another important factor. This is 
eoecially true in the case of flight 
e gineers, but in a modified degree with 
a crew members. United Air Lines is 
u ng pilot personnel for flight engineers. 
T VA has used a majority of mechan- 
ic | personnel as have several other air- 
li es. American has used a cross sec- 
tin of mechanics and engineers but 
provides a requirement that the pilots 
ge. mechanic’s licenses within a certain 
the. 

‘his emphasizes the difference in what 
these crew members will be expected 
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to do. Certain routine duties such as 
checking fuel tanks, a pre-flight inspec- 
tion of the airplane, etc. can be ex- 
pected of all of them. Can minor in- 
flight repairs to such accessible units as 
heating and electrical system unit be 
expected of the mechanically unlicensed 
and untrained pilot; or will gear and 
flap operation be assigned to the me- 
chanically trained engineer with no pilot 
experience? These factors determine 
the basis for consolidating school ac- 
tivities. 

It would be improper to state that 
the bulk of airline training is complete 
since training will never be complete; 
but at the same time it is in order to 
believe that the type of training for 
which the airlines can justify taking 
crews off flight schedules is very limited 
at this date. For instance the type of 
training which provides for the new 
navigation and communications equip- 
ment is unlikely to fall in this category. 

Establishment of an effective school 
to handle the training of all airline 
crews will be dependent upon acceptance 
of a single standard of responsibilities 
and procedures among the various 
operators. The airlines to date have 
shown very little interest in this sort 
of standardization. When and if they 
can be made to feel the advisability 
of such a program, and the money to 
establish it is provided, the equipment 
limitations in every airplane and in 
every system paralleling those men- 
tioned above will prove a_ difficult 
problem. 


Pilot Problem. Pilot personnel are 
unlikely to agree to centralized train- 
ing. It would bring about strong in- 
roads to establishing other standards 
not in accordance with present policies. 
Individual characteristics of flight with 
various operators are a major basis for 
wage differences among the airline 
pilots. For instance, each of the air- 
lines has different landing minimums 
and to a large extent these are based 
on the training level in each pilot group. 
CAA has authorized minimums below 
those now in use, providing adequate 
training preceded actual use in sched- 
uled operations. When all the airlines 
train in the same facility these differ- 
ences would assume major proportions. 

It is CAB’s task to assure the financial 
stability of the airlines and existing low 
weather minimums have been an ob- 
stacle to schedule reliability and profit- 
able operation. It is reasonable to be- 
lieve that once the training is moni- 
tored by CAA, rules requiring use of 
absolute minimums might be evolved 
and the training level necessarily raised 
to meet the need. Both the airlines and 
pilots are apt to find many disad- 
vantages in this type handling. 

CAA officials have indicated that the 
plan will be pushed only if it appears 
that the program could be operated at 
savings to both the government and 
industry groups involved. CAA’s budget 
for fiscal 1950 does not include any 
provision for the project. 


———————RESEARCH 
Jet Engine Performance 


Higher cycle temperatures and com- 
pression ratios are the prime requisites 
of improved jet engine performance, 
according to Abe Silverstein, chief of 
NACA’s Wind Tunnel and Flight Divi- 
sion. Speaking before the Institute of 
the Aeronautical Sciences at the Wright 
Brothers’ Lecture, Silverstein chose 
“Research on Aircraft Propulsion Sys- 
tems” as a basis for his presentation. 

In a pre-lecture discussion, and dur- 
ing the course of the lecture, the speaker 
indicated that we should look for speeds 
in the spectrum above 500 mph. Since 
we have aircraft in operation capable 
of speeds well into this range (“and 
these are likely to last for a number 
of years”), Silverstein commented that 
we should look for more advanced 
speeds in designing the airplanes of 
tomorrow. 

The NACA chief emphasized that 
each type of engine from the compound 
reciprocating models through the turbo- 
jet, ram-jet, and rocket has a specific 
range in which it is most efficient. 

Three indices provide the major com- 
parison points in engine performance, 
he indicated. These are the thrust per 
engine unit of weight, thrust per engine 
unit frontal area, and thrust per unit 
of fuel burned. None of the engines 
will prove ideal by measurement with 
all these indices at all speeds and alti- 
tudes. 


“If two engines will provide the same 
range, the lighter will be most desirable 
at all except maximum range condi- 
tions”, said Silverstein. Using charts, 
he showed that under the normal work- 
ing conditions a compound reciprocating 
engine and a turbo-jet engine will have 
the same range at speeds of approxi- 
mately 500 mph. In such an instance 
Silverstein felt that the jet engine would 
be preferable, since it would provide for 
greater payloads at ranges less than 
maximum. 

In regard to this particular point, 
speakers that followed Silverstein 
pointed out that some of this data were 
based on hoped for improvements and 
that developments in the compound 
engines might change these figures 
eventually. Likewise one of the other 
speakers indicated that although the 
high speeds discussed were ideal and 
necessary for military use, rational 
thinking toward peacetime aircraft might 
call for lower speeds and consequently 
alter the powerplant requirements. 


Temperatures Critical. Develop- 
ment of materials which will withstand 
higher temperatures for use in jet en- 
gines was indicated to be one of the 
major difficulties. If cycle temperatures 
could be raised from the present range 
of approximately 1500 degrees F. to 
4000 degrees it would increase the range 
of the jet powered aircraft by 40%. 
In a similar manner, increases in the 
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compression ratio of the turbine engine 
from 4 to 20 could produce a 2% times 
greater thrust output, Silverstein in- 
dicated. 

Supersonic compressors and turbines 
will help in raising compression ratios, 
with a decrease in compressor size and 
weight, and the development of ceramals 
(mixtures of ceramics and metals) for 
use in engine construction will permit 
many of the anticipated increases in jet 
performance. X-40 and S816 metals, 
multiple element alloys, are now used 
in turbines but anticipated goals of 
4-5000 degrees F. cycle temperatures 
will probably require the use of ceramic 
oxides, nitrides, borides, and ceramic 
carbides, Silverstein indicated. 


Blow Out Minimized. Increasing the 
compressor ratios will also minimize the 
blow out tendencies of jet engines. With 
present day “engines, blow out is apt 
to occur at altitudes above 50,000 feet. 
At such times the flame in the combus- 
tion chamber goes out and the engine 
operation ceases. By increasing com- 
pression ratios from 4 to 20, altitudes 
of 80,000 feet might be reached before 
encountering blow out. At such alti- 
tudes improved airplane performance 
could also ke expected. 


Silverstein referred to the present 
day discussions about the benefits of 
radial over axial compressors, and vice 
versa, in jet engines and concluded that 
a combination of both will prove the 








oe 


only real answer. He foresees the use of 
a series tandem compressor with an 
axial flow compressor followed by a 
radial flow compressor. The driving tur- 
bines will probably be arranged in a 
similar manner as shown by pictorial 
presentation during the course of the 
lecture. This arrangement appears to be 
ideal since axial flow compressors will 
give high volume while radial flow units 
will insure high pressures. 

Liquid cooling of turbine blades was 
another interesting point of discussion 
during the lecture. Silverstein indicated 
that the Germans had been forced into 
blade cooling as early as 1935 because 
of the lack of quality metals for use 
in jet engine construction. Experimen- 
tation has shown that effective cooling 
can be obtained by circulating water 
through passages in the turbine blades 
and then carrying the heated liquid 
to a cooling radiator prior to recircula- 
tion. He commented that water appears 
to be usable in this type application 


despite the high temperatures, since the 
rotational speeds of the turbines pro- 
duced centrifugal pressures which would 
prevent the water from vaporizing. 


Guggenheim Jet Centers 


A national center of rocket and jet 
propulsion to be known as the Daniel 
and Florence Guggenheim Jet Propul- 
sion Center is to be established at the 
California Institute of Technology. A 
second such center also will be estab- 
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lished at Princeton University. The Dan 
iel and Florence Guggenheim Founda 
tion has appropriated $500,000 to suppo 
the two centers for a seven-year peri 
and the Caltech institution thus will 0 
erate on a budget of approximate! 
$30,000 a year. 

Simultaneously with the announc: 
ment, Dr. Lee A. DuBridge, Calte 
president, named Dr. Hsue-Shen Tsie 
formerly a member of the Caltech aer« 
nautics faculty and now a professor <« 
aerodynamics at Massachusetts Institut 
of Technology, to head up the Pasade: 
center. 

“The basic research to be carried o 
at these centers will accelerate the ay 
plication of the principles of jet propu 
sion to peace-time commercial and sc 
entific purposes,” said Dr. DuBridge. 
particularly important phase of the 
work will be the training of young sci 
entists in this field.” 

The $500,000 fund will be used to pa 
salaries of professors, stipends of gradu- 
ate students, and research expenses. It 
does not provide for buildings or major 
equipment since these already are avail- 
able. The principal post in each center 
will be a professorship named in honor 
of Dr. Robert H. Goddard, rocket pio- 
neer. There also will be a number of 
post-graduate fellowships, at least three 
of which will be granted each year and 
will be known as the Daniel and Flor- 
ence Guggenheim Jet Propulsion Fe 
lowships. 
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Plane Spacing Increased 


Five months after the mid-air colli- 
ion of an RAF plane and an SAS 
transport near Northolt Airport, London, 
1e British Ministry of Civil Aviation 
as decided that planes flying in control 
yes at Northolt will be separated by 
1,000 ft. vertically, instead of 500 ft. 
The 1,000-ft. separation has been in use 
t London Airport for some time. 


Traffic Controllers for Berlin 


An additional 40 reserve officers who 
served with the U. S. Air Force during 
World War II are being reactivated to 
serve as air traffic controllers with the 
Berlin Air Lift. Half of this group have 
departed for Germany while the other 
half are undergoing a 60 day refresher 
course at CAA control centers in St. 
Louis, Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, Memphis, 
San Antonio, Jacksonville, and Great 
Falls, Montana. 

This 40-man group will be the third 
to be called upon in this work. Orig- 
inally 19 CAA traffic controllers volun- 
teered for a period of four months. 
This period ended Dec. 15 and an addi- 
tional 15 men were sent to Europe to 
replace all but four of the original 
group who volunteered for additional 
service. The new group of 40 con- 
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The Beaver Tractor 


Utility Tractor— Co., Inc., Stratford, 
Conn., is marketing this four-wheel utility 
tractor for general airport work. The trac- 
tor is 5’ 7” long, weighs 429 Ibs. empty, 
operates about 7 hours on gallon of gaso- 
line. Attachments adapt the tractor for 
plowing snow, hauling trailers and aircraft, 
towing lawn mowers and similar tasks. 





trollers will supplement this latter group 
in keeping schedules at both ends of 
the airlift as precise as possible. 

The urgent need for active traffic 
control is emphasized by the type of 
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operation experienced on Air Force Day 
when 373 instrument approaches were 
made at Frankfurt and 25 at Templehof. 
Total time delay was less than 10 min- 
utes for service aircraft. These opera- 
tions involved a thousand aircraft which 
carried 5500 tons into Berlin. 


-MAINTENANCE————— 
MCA Standardization 


Mid-Continent Airlines has standard- 
ized all 18 of its DC-3’s to a point where 
any engine can be used on any of the 
fleet and in general has brought the air- 
planes to a degree of standardization 
where they are as near similar as any 
group of airplanes in operation. This 
has been reflected in lowering the me- 
chanical delays to a point where there 
were 41,341 miles flown between delays 
during October. Further, the company 
was able to complete 725,605 of the 727,- 
818 miles scheduled for the month. 

The maintenance program which 
achieved the standardization required a 
year to complete. It involved fabrication 
of standard instrument panels, redesign- 
ing of tubing connections at the firewall, 
incorporation of sealing couplings and 
flexible lines and rerouting of the engine 
plumbing. 


Mandatory DC-6 Check 


CAA has issued a mandatory note re- 
quiring inspection of the supercharger 


facilities for engine, accessory, and propeller 
overhaul to everyone in aviation from the air 


forces and airlines to the private owners. 
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Delta’s DC-6 Service 


EXTENDED 
ACROSS THE 


Starting January 4, Delta Air Lines 
will extend its Douglas DC-6 ser- 
vice across the South, with new 
flights between Atlanta, New Or- 
leans and Dallas. 

All flights will operate between 
Atlanta and Dallas by way of New 
Orleans, with a sharp reduction in 
flight time resulting on each seg- 
ment of this new route 

Typical flight times across the 
South are as follows: 


ATLANTA-NEW ORLEANS 
1 Hr. 55 Mins. Non-stop 


NEW ORLEANS-DALLAS 
1 Hr. 46 Mins. Non-stop 


DALLAS-ATLANTA 
3 Hrs. 39 Mins. One-stop 


DALLAS-MIAMI 
7 Hours 9 Minutes 


The new flights, which create 
the first DC-6 service all the way 
between Miami and Los Angeles, 
are synchronized to connect with 
American Airlines schedules in 
Dallas for a reduction in flight 
! time on transcontinental trips. 

Between Chicago and Miami, 
the pattern of service which began 
Dec. 1 remains unchanged. There 
are three flights daily over this 
route; with a non-stop each way. 
The DC-6’s also fly non-stop be- 
tween Chicago and Atlanta, with 
the other two flights being express 
runs which also serve Cincinnati 
and Jacksonville. 

On all routes, the Delta DC-6’s 
offer over 300 - mile - per - hour 
speed, plus luxurious comfort. 
There are none faster, none finer, 
to and through the South. 


General Offices: Atlanta, Ga. 
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mechanism and associated parts of the 
DC-6 airplanes as soon as possible on 
all airplanes having ever 150 hours of 
operation since overhaul. The inspec- 
tion would call for additional checks at 
each 350 hours of operation unless 
equipped with special lubrication fittings 
which are serviced each 260 hours. 

All superchargers will have to be re- 
moved and overhauled at each 700 
hours of operation and the related in- 
spections completed. 


CAA Contract to Reading: CAA 
has granted Reading Aviation Service, 
Reading, Pa., a contract for the inspec- 
tion, repair and modification of multi- 
engine aircraft. The contract, which ex- 
tends through June, 1949, involves work 
on the Douglas and Beechcraft airplanes 
used by CAA. The amount of work in- 
volved is uncertain in as much as the 
number of flight hours and the work per 
unit of time can not be accurately esti- 
mated. 








SAFETY 
Convair Deicer Approved 


Consolidated Vultee has received CAA 
approval of a new type thermal de- 
system for the Convair-Liner 
which operates on heat taken from ex- 
haust gases rather than from combustion 
heaters as currently used in all other 
commercial aircraft. 


Air used for thermal deicing in this 


| system is drawn around the power sec- 
| tion of the engine where its temperature 


is raised, and it is then ducted in prox- 
imity with the exhaust gas augmenter 
tubes. The air leaves this area at high 
temperatures which enable it to keep 
the leading edges of the wings and tail 
surfaces at temperatures out of the icing 
range even after routing through the 
associated ducting. 

The basic system uses the same prin- 
ciples as applied in some of the war- 
time aircraft heating systems such as in 
the military C-47 airplanes. Since the 


| heat is obtained without actual mixing 
| with the exhaust gases there is little 


danger of exhaust gas products causing 


| corrosion or other adverse effects. 


Tests conducted during icing condi- 
tions proved that the system will func- 
tion efficiently even with one engine in- 
operative. 


Danger: Mercury 


The possible corrosive effect of metal- 
lic mercury on aluminum has _ been 
brought to airline attention by a recent 
incident in which United Air Lines ex- 
perienced breakage of a container of 
this substance. The Aluminum Company 
of America explained that this corrosion 
resulted from mercury joining with the 
aluminum in the presence of moisture 
and causing rapid oxidation, forming 
aluminum oxide whiskers over the 
surface. 



















































This is not possible unless the oxid 
surface of the aluminum has bee 
cleaned away by natural cleaning o 
abrasion which exposes the aluminur 
to the mercury. In the same light, oi! 
grease or dirt on the aluminum surfac: 
would prevent or retard this action. 

ATA has recommended to its mem 
bers that in the event of mercury at 
tack on aluminum it can be stopped b 
use of a paste made up of silver nitrate 
solution and gum arabic. This tends to 
soak all the mercury out of the alum 
inum with little or no impairment of 
the metal’s strength. Subsequently th: 
metal should be given a hot wash in : 
10% solution of sodium or potassium 
dichromate. 

To insure against possible incidents 
involving the carriage of mercury, an 
iron quick-silver flask or an outside 
container, designed to prevent leakage 
in the event that the inner container 
breaks, should be used. 


Blame for DC-6 Accidents 

In a joint report covering DC-6 acci- 
dents of United Air Lines at Bryce Can- 
yon, Utah, on Oct. 24, 1947, and Ameri- 
can Airlines at Gallup, N. M., on Nov. 
11, 1947, the Civil Aeronautics Board 
has placed the responsibility for con- 
tributing factors.on the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration, Douglas Aircraft Co., 
and the airline operators. 

Both accidents involved fire - which 
resulted from fuel draining from the fue! 
tank vents and into the combustion ai! 
ducts of the cabin heaters where the 
fires broke out. In the Bryce Canyon 
accident, a considerable portion of the 
fire intensity are attributed by CAB to 
the ignition of emergency landing flares 
containing barium nitrate. 

CAB cited numerous portions of Civil 
Air Regulations dealing with limitations 
associated with fuel system design, in- 
cluding the provision that in the case of 
inter-connected fuel tanks, “it shall not 
be possible for fuel to flow between 
tanks in quantities sufficient to cause 
overflow”; “the vent shall be of sufficient 
size to permit the rapid relief of ex- 
cessive differences of pressure between 
the interior and the exterior of the 
tank”; and “vents and drainage shall not 
terminate at points where the discha1 
of fuel from the vent outlet will consti- 
tute a fire hazard.” 

In each instance, CAB elaborated 
the fact that the airplane, although cer- 
tificated under Part 04b which conta’1s 
these requirements, did not comply w th 
them. The report also emphasized ‘ne 
part played by hydraulic fluid found in 
the airplane’s soundproofing, even thou 2h 
the dangers of this condition had been 
pointed out at an earlier date in CAB 
reports. 

The CAB report concluded that “‘he 
failure of the manufacturer and ‘he 
CAA to exercise full caution in he 
analysis of the fuel system of the DC-6 
relative to proper location of fuel tank 
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vents to provide non-hazardous loca- 
tion for fuel drainage, as required by 
existing regulations, and the insufficient 
attentiveness on the part of the manu- 
facturer, the CAA, and the air carriers 
to the procedures of fuel management 
employed by pilots operating DC-6 air- 
craft, were contributing factors.” 


————NAVIGATION 


Collins Radio Delivers 


Collins Radio Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
has already delivered some 400 VHF, 
ODR navigation receivers to the air- 
iines and the government in connection 
with the rapid change from the low 
frequency bands. Current production 
rate of this one manufacturer on this 
item is 120 units per month. Collins 
expects to be able to complete delivery 
on an additional 800 units now on 
order within the next 90 days. 
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BEECH Aircraft Corp. has initiated a 

series of bulletins to promote air 
safety among operators of its equipment 
and in aviation as a whole. Titled 
“Safety Suggestions,” these illustrated 
folders will further the campaigns that 
Beech has been carrying on in the 
interest of the personal welfare and 
safety of pilots and passengers. The first 
bulletin covers certain aspects of icing 
conditions on the wings of aircraft which 
are apt to cause loss of lift, “the duck 
that didn’t duck”—facts on bird-aircraft 
flight collisions, and comments on flight 
procedures. 

This type of approach to aircraft safety 
is particularly valuable because the 
owner of Beech equipment will feel that 
each item is directed at his type airplane 
and even the general advice is more apt 
to be heeded. All the items in the first 
bulletin are generalized and apply to all 
aircraft. Copies are being sent to all 
those on the Beechcraft owners list and 
extra copies are available upon request. 

7 

A new parachute timing device has 
been designed by the Swiss. In operation 
it provides automatic parachute opening 
which is timed with relation to the alti- 
tude at which the jump is to be made. 
A dial on the face of the timing device 
makes it possible for the jumper to set 
the altitude at which the ripcord will be 
pulled and the parachute opened. The 
clock mechanism is set in motion by a 
cord attached to the airnlane and acti- 
vated upon jumping. After the desired 
time interval has elapsed, the clock 
mechanism triggers a knife which re- 
leases the rip cord and opens the chute. 


Recommendations to doctors traveling 
by airplane are in order to prevent the 
carriage of canned ether which at high 
altitude is apt to leak and affect the 
crew and passengers. Recently Na- 
tional Airlines had an instance in which 
the crew of a DC-6 discovered strong 
fumes in the cockpit and later found 
that a doctor on board was carrying a 
partially filled can of the anesthetic 
in his bag which was in the baggage 
compartment. Pressure altitude at the 
time of the incident was 8,000 feet. CAA 
advises that a concentration of 3 to 
3.5% will produce light anesthesia after 
prolonged inhalation. 


Still Serving: Three Boeing 307 Strato- 
clippers retired from active service by 
Pan American Airways 18 months ago 
have been sold to Airline Training, Inc., 
of Homestead, Fla., and will be put back 
into service as “flying classrooms” pro- | 
viding four-engined flight training for 
pilots, copilots and flight engineers. 
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——NEW EQUIPMENT———— 
Fuel Shut-Off Valve 


Saval, Inc., 1915 East 5lst St., Los 
Angeles, Calif., has developed a high 
capacity motor operated fuel shut-off 





valve. Suitable for use in single point 
refueling systems and for rapid re- 
fueling in flight, the new Saval unit 
is known as the Shear-Seal shut off 
valve. The unit shown is for 2%” tube 
sizes with working pressure of 60 psi. 


Weight is 5 pounds, 3 ounces. Housed 
in a cast aluminum housing and featur- 
ing stainless steel internal components, 
the new valve was designed to minimize 
turbulent fuel flow. 

The unit operates at voltages between 
22 and 28 volts DC with an amperage 
draw of 1.8 amps at 24 volts. The de- 
sign enables use of an associated warn- 
ing light. Units are available for 1%, 
1%, 2 and 34-inch tubes adaptable for 
hydraulic fluid, water, oil, hot air and 
aromatic fuel. 


Tru-Grip Hose Clamp 
Ideal Clamp Mfg. Co., Inc., 435 Lib- 
erty Ave., Brooklyn 7, New York, has 
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re-introduced its Tru-Grip hose clamp. 


The Tru-Grip meets latest AN specifi- 
cations and was designed to provide 
greater assembly speeds and cut servic- 
ing time. The open end design permits 
application with the hose in position and 
a flexible bridge insures high clamping 
pressures at low torques, uniform radial 
compression and temperature compensa- 
tion. The Tru-Grip was developed dur- 
ing World War II. 


Midget Meter 


International Instruments, Inc., 331 
East St., New Haven 11, Conn., has de- 
veloped a midget meter for use in air- 
craft applications where size and weight 
limitations are important. The instru- 
ment, which is one inch in diameter, 
provides a scale chord longer than that 
provided on a normal 3%-inch meter. 





Company claims that this highly sensi- 
tive instrument is accurate within plus 
or minus 2%. This ruggedly constructed 
meter, protected against vibration and 
shock, is of the moving coil, D’Arsonval 
type. The instrument is available in 
water tight designs and uses a threaded 
ring to provide panel mounting instead 
of the mounting screw arrangement. 


Continuous Hinge 


Moynahan Bronze Co. 9058 Alpine, 
Detroit, Mich., has developed a new 
type of continuous hinge or connector 
which combines structural factors with 
normal functions. The hinges are con- 
structed by fakrications of extruded 
hinges and connectors of 24ST and 75ST 
aluminum alloys. These are available 
in lengths up to 12 feet and in any 
shape. The hinge combines the struc- 
tural airframe member and hinge in- 
stead of making two or more parts 
necessary. 


Northrop Courses: Northrop Aeronautical 
Institute. Hawthorne, Calif. has published 
a new 32-page catalog describing the school’s 
facilities and courses. The catalog describes 
the Institute’s classroom laboratory and shop 
facilities where Northrop conducts CAA ap- 
proved A&E mechanics courses and a tw0o- 
year aeronautical engineering program. 
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In Court at Last 


Faced with a situation wherein the 
only alternative to complete capitulation 
was a showdown in a court of justice, 
the Airport Leaseholders Committee fin- 
ally took the step that for some time had 
appeared to be all but inevitable and 
filed suit against the Port of New York 
Authority in the N. Y. State Supreme 
Court in Queens. 

On behalf of eight scheduled airlines 
serving the New York area, the suit 
asked the court to direct the Port 
Authority to carry out its obligations 
with them for operations and develop- 
ments at New York International (Idle- 
wild) Airport under leases assumed by 
the Authority from the City of New 
York in 1947. 

The basic issue presented to the court 
was that of whether the Port Authority 
“as a business organization is legally 
and morally bound to honor contracts 
recognized as valid and binding.” The 
attitude of the Authority had been that 
it is immune to suit by private corpor- 
ations, and it is on this point that the 
airlines want the court to rule, 

Named as defendants were: the Port 
Authority as a kody and individually, 
the executive officers of the Authority, 
and the port commissioners, collectively 
and individually. 


Aims of Suit. The court was asked 
to find that: (1) the Idlewild leases are 
binding upon defendants; (2) the air- 
lines now are entitled “to use and oc- 
cupy Idlewild Airport under the terms 
of the Idlewild leases,” and (3) the acts 
of defendants “are wilful, arbitrary, 
wrongful, without justification or legal 
right, in excess of their legal authority, 
a break of their duties, and are beyond 
the scope of and not arising out of and 
contrary to the performance of any 
governmental functions.” 

The complaint said action of the Port 
Authority and the individual defend- 
ants in “abrogation and nullification” of 
the leases had been for the purpose of 
compelling the airlines “to submit, as a 
condition of their use or occupancy of 
Idlewild Airport, to terms and pro- 
visions concerning all essential privi- 
leges at the airport arbitrarily dictated” 
by the Port Authority and different from 
the terms mutually agreed upon and 
provided in the contracts. 

The defendants, it was alleged, have 
“intentionally, illegally and without 
justification repudiated, breached and 
violated” the leases by refusing to give 
the airlines notice in writing that the 
initial stage of construction at Idlewild 
has been completed, in accordance with 
the contracts. It also was charged that 
the defendants had demanded that the 
airlines agree to a “suspension” of the 
leases and accept a tenure at the air- 
port “under revocable permits issued by 
them or on other and different terms 
dictated by them and under a tariff of 
—— unilaterally established by 
them.” 
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Grading 


program fo take 15 months is now starting. Sepulveda Boulevard, main highway leading to 
the field, will be tunneled underneath the airport. 


The decision of the court was awaited 
with utmost interest because of the vast 
importance to the airlines of the out- 
come. A favorable decision would mean 
they probably could move into Idlewild 
under approximately the terms and con- 
ditions agreed upon in the contracts they 
signed with the City in 1945. On the 
other hand, denial of their petition might 
mean they would have to deal with the 
Port Authority on its own terms and 
conditions. 

Parties to the complaint are American, 
Capital, Eastern, Northwest, Pan Amer- 
ican, TWA, United, and American Over- 
seas. Handling the suit is the law firm 
of Chadbourne, Wallace, Parke & White- 
side. 


L. A.’s Master Plan 


In the ultimate expansion of the Los 
Angeles Municipal Airport, airplane 
ground maneuvering will be reduced to 
a minimum by the unique layout of the 
landing and take-off runways. 


Under the master plan for develop- 
ment of the airport, the two existing 
runways, one of which will be extended 
from 6,000 to 10,000 ft. and the other to 
7,000 ft., will be used for the landing 
runways. Terminal facilities are to be 
constructed adjoining the end of these 
runways so that an aircraft, after land- 
ing, proceeds straight on for a turn right 
to its gate position with no necessity of 
reversing itself under any conditions. 

Then, for take-off, new runways are 
to be installed with their leading edges 
adjacent to the terminal facilities, which 
will be mid-field, so that again the 
movement of the aircraft is forward, 
this time making a turn left into start- 
ing position on the runway. The two 
starting runways are to ke 7,000 ft. in 
length. 

If the winds coming in from the 
ocean—which prevail more than 85% 
of the time—shift about, the pattern is 
reversed. Landings will be on the take- 





off runways and the teke-offs from the 
landing runways. For those rare oc- 
casions when the winds depart from 
their usual patterns, a cross runway of 
6,000 ft. also is to be installed. This 
will bisect the field, putting it in close 
position to the terminal facilities, but its 
use will require reversing of the path 
of taxiing planes. 

Hills Cut, Valleys Filled. First step in 
extending the airport westward where 
both the terminal facilities and the take- 
off runways will be located is starting 
with a 15-month grading program. 
Nearly 11,090,000 cu. yds. of earth will 
be graded. A balanced cut and fill plan 
will be used, according to Clarence 
Young, general manager of the Los 
Angeles department of airports. Hills 
will be cut down and valleys filled to 
eliminate the more costly operation of 
hauling or removing excess earth. 

Completion of the grading will in- 
volve the relocation of one’ main high- 
way and the underpassing of another 
one. Sepulveda Boulevard, a main 
artery of California’s north-south coastal 
highway system, will be tunneled be- 
neath the airport. 

The city of Los Angeles has approxi- 
mately $8,000.000 remaining in a bond 
fund of $12,000,000 voted for airport im- 
provements. About $5,500,000 is com- 
mitted for the grading and the highway 
work. An additional bond issue will be 
required to pay the cost of the new 
take-off runways, the terminal building, 
and other facilities included in the mas- 
ter plan. This proposal will be sub- 
mitted to the voters probably this year. 

The extended airport, for which all 
of the land has keen acquired, will 
total 2,518 acres. 


Airport Booklet: A  42-page illustrated 
booklet titled “London Airport” is now 
available from British Information Services, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., 
at a price of 35c per copy. Booklet gives 
detailed description of present facilities 
and improvements planned for the future. 
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) ENGINE PARTS, 
=) OVERHAUL TOOLS 
AND AERONAUTICAL 
EQUIPMENT 


AE&P provides a technical and specialized serviee to solve prob- 
lems of procurement. Just what does this mean to you? 


, Assures you of availability. AE&P maintains the largest Pratt & 
Whitney and Wright engine parts and special tools inventory of 
its kind in the world. 

You gain the benefits provided by a staff of purchasing per- 

a} sonnel with years of technical aeronautical experience, plus 
personal contacts with all the various sources of supply out- 
side our own inventories. 

Saves you time and costly paper work by eliminating extra 
© correspondence ... simplifies your receiving department func- 
tions ... provides one invoice in place of many. 


These triple advantages are coupled with AE&P’s standard effi- 
ciency:—inspection to factory standards ...“new and perfect” 
guarantee... accurate marking to your requirements... pre- 
serving and packaging to highest export standards. . . delivery 
on time—every time. 


We call this service “push-button” purchasing because it makes 
your purchasing procedure easier. For full details and catalog, 
write or wire today. 


U.S. EXPORT REGISTRATION NO. 2422 
Authorized Agent War Assets Administration 


AIRCRAFT ENGINE AND PARTS 


CORPORATION 
345 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17,N. Y. CABLE ADDRESS: AIRPARTS, NEW Y 224 
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r. t Ss. AE&P is currently purchasing for several 
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girlines abroad all of their material requirements. 
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Airports Branch Out 


A wide variety of non-aviation acti- 
vities, ranging from barn dances to 
motorcycle races, are enabling com- 
munities all over the country to convert 
former military surplus airports from 
“white elephants” to money-makers. 

One such field, according to reports 
compiled by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, which said there are more 
than 360 of them, is a large Army air- 
field taken over by the town of Liberal 
Kansas (pop. 8,600). 

This field was losing money prior 
to passage of the Surplus Property Act 
(Public Law 289), which authorized the 
transfer to the communities of surplus 
property needed to develop sources of 
revenue from non-aviation businesses 
at such airports. 

In addition to two flight operators 
functioning on the field, Liberal now is 
renting eight former Army warehouses 
for such purposes as grain storage, an 
interior decorating firm and a plastics 
sales concern, and has a waiting list 
for business locations on the field. 
Liberal also has a lighted baseball field, 
a nine-hole golf course and buildings 
for fairs and other large gatherings, 
all ‘producing revenue on the airport 
site. 

A motorcycle race track at Santa 
Barbara Municipal Airport in California 
yields 10% of the gross operating rev- 
enues of the airport, with other rev- 
enue coming from a golf driving range 
and the storage and repair of sailboats. 

The former Hunter Field, at Savannah, 
Ga., is realizing $50,000 per year in ren- 
tals above maintenance expenses at the 
airport. The seven former mess halls 
house business ventures from a kinder- 
garten to a pistol range, an awning 
company operates in the old armaments 
building, a cold storage company oc- 
cupies the former “alert crew” shack, 
and the former guardhouse is utilized as 
a_ hospital. 

The story is the same in all sections 
of the country, says CAA. More and 
more non-aviation revenue producing 
activities are moving onto airports 
formerly used exclusively for aviation 
purposes, and the airport operators al 
finding that it is good tusiness fo 
them. 


AGA Lights at Albany 


As part of a $1,500,000 improvement 
program at Albany Municipal Airport, 
60 American Gas Accumulator approach 
lights are being installed at the ap- 
proach end of the 5900-foot north-south 
runway. The program also calls for 
lengthening and widening of existing 
runways and construction of new ones 

Installation of the new lights, being 
done by Kennedy Electric Co. of Al- 
kany, is expected to eliminate at least 
90% of all bad-weather cancellations at 
this airport. 
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Big Four Gain 


In air transport circles, American Air- 
lines, Eastern, United, and TWA are 
often called the Big Four. But just 
how big are: the Big Four, as compared 
with other transportation media? In 
at least one important respect, that of 
passenger revenues, the answer is— 
pretty big. 

According to a tabulation compiled 
by AmerIcAN Aviation from data filed 
by carriers with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, three of the Big Four air- 
lines in the first nine months of 1948 
collected passenger revenues. greater 
than those of all the nation’s 131 Class 
1 railroads except the giant Pennsyl- 
vania and the busy New York Central. 
And the fourth member of the Big 
Four—TWA—topped all but five of 
the rail carriers in passenger revenues 
for the period. 


The big, sprawling Pennsy system was 
in a class by itself with $119,177,000 in 
passenger revenues for the nine-months 
period, and not too far behind it was 
the N. Y. Central, with $98,779,000. Next 
in one-two-three order and topping all 
other railroads, including such large 
ones as the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, the Santa Fe, and the South- 
ern Pacific, came three air carriers— 
American, United and Eastern. Ninth 
in size of its passenger revenues and 
surpassing all railroads but the five 
heretofore mentioned was TWA. 


Passenger revenues of the Big Four 
for the period were: American, $53,- 
500,014; United, $48,058,605; Eastern, $44,- 
407,209, and TWA, $36,708,814. 


Moving Up. Comparison with sev- 
eral previous years shows that the Big 
Four have made substantial gains in 
their competition with the railroads for 
dollars spent on transportation in this 
country. 

A tabulation of passenger revenues of 
leading rail and air carriers for the year 
1941 showed only one airline—American 
—to be in the first 10, ranking 7th in 
the country. United was in 11th place, 
Eastern was in 16th and TWA stood 
20th on the list. By 1946, American, 
UAL, EAL and TWA ranked 7th, 8th, 
9th and 11th, respectively, and in 1947 
their respective places were 3d, 4th, 8th 
and 10th. 


Vith airline passenger mile volume 
at about the same level as last year or 
a little below, the actual gains in 
passenger revenue volumes of the Big 
Four could only be attributed to the 
two fare increases put into effect this 
year. However, the railroads increased 
their passenger fares this year, too, so 
the gains in comparative passenger rev- 
enue standings made by the Big Four 
this year reflected some loss of passen- 
ger traffic by the railroads. 
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Passenger Revenues of Rail And 
Air Carriers 
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1. Pennsjlvania. $119,177 $159,327 1 1 
2. N. Y¥. Central 98,779 133,187 2 2 
3. AMERICAN .. 53,500 68,301 3 7 
4. UNITED 48,058 56,904 4 ll 
5. EASTERN ... 44,407 46,760 8 16 
6.N. Y., New 
Haven ..... 42,885 56,247 5 
7. Sante Fe ... 40,510 50,236 6 5 
8. So. Pacific .. 37,324 50,132 7 4 
>. ee 36,708 41,847 10 20 
10. Union Pacific 32,900 46,412 9 6 
ADVERTISING-————— 


Ad Campaign Rings Bell 


When the advertising agency of Burke 
Dowling Adams, Inc., submitted to four 
southern newspapers copy for a Delta 
Air Lines ad to be run in their Dec. 7 
issues, the advertising managers of the 
papers wondered at the copy instruc- 
tions. What they were asked to do had 
never been done, so far as any of them 
knew, but all agreed there was no good 
reason why it couldn’t be done. 

Accordingly, the Dec. 7 issues of the 
Atlanta Constitution, the Miami Beach 
Sun, the Miami Daily News and the 
Jacksonville Journal came out with a 
Delta ad “underprinted” in light blue 
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ink across the entire top half of their 
financial pages. Stock market quotations 
were printed on top of the Delta mes- 
sage, which heralded the line’s new 
DC-6 service to Chicago, but because 
the sales message was in color and in big 
block letters, it stood out like a high- 
way billboard without interfering with 
the legibility of the regular printed 
matter on the page. 

Here was something new, a double 
use of space, a case of having your cake 
and eating it, too. Newspapers across 
the nation featured descriptions of it, 
calling it the first new idea in adver- 
tising in many years. National maga- 
zines, such as Time, as well as all print- 
ing and publishing magazines carried 
feature stories on the double-printing 
idea. Foreign newspapers, especially in 
nations where newsprint is scarce, asked 
their U. S. representatives for copies and 
for information. 


Available to All. The original idea 
for the ad came from B. D. Adams, 
president and general manager of the 
advertising agency bearing his name, 
but he promptly declined to attempt any 
commercial exploitation of the idea. In- 
stead, on the day the first ad appeared, 
he announced that so far as he was con- 
cerned the idea was public property and 
might be used by anyone who wished to 
do so. He pointed out that it could be 
used equally well on want-ad pages or 
any pages containing solid masses of 
reading matter and could be adopted 
by any newspaper or any advertiser lik- 
ing the idea. 

Adams was naturally proud of the hit 
the “underprint” ads made, but he was 
no less proud of the entire advertising 
campaign of which this was but one 
component. Although worked on a 
modest budget, the campaign introduc- 
ing Delta’s DC-6’s was one of the most 
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B. D. ADAMS’ innovation of underprinting Delta's DC-6 message across entire top half 
of newspaper financial pages created sensation in advertising world as brightest new 
idea in many a year. 
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thorough and extensive ever created by 
any airline. 

With national magazines, newspapers, 
radio, television, outdoor billboards, win- 
dow displays, posters and direct mail, 
and with dozens of promotional items 
ranging from postage meter imprints 
on envelopes to five-foot signs on auto- 
mobile bumpers, Delta told the story of 
its new “300 Plus” fleet of DC-6’s. 

The “300 Plus” theme was worked out 
ky Delta officials together with the ad- 
vertising agency, and the campaign was 
supervised by Laigh C. Parker, vice 
president of traffic, and James H. Cobb, 


Jr., advertising and public relations 
manager of the airline. 
Pre-Service Campaign. The cam- 


paign opened in October with the first 
of a series of two-color ads published 
in Time magazine. Pre-service an- 
nouncements also ran in trade publica- 
tions. 

On Tuesday, Nov. 3, newspaper com- 
paigns in all the cities to be served by 
the DC-6’s announced the new fleet. In 
Chicago, Delta used a full-page in four 
colors in the Chiczgo Tribune, the first 
use by any airline of a four-color, full- 
page ad. In Cincinnati, Jacksonville and 
Miami, the announcement ads _ were 
1,250 lines in two colors. 

Teaser campaigns preceded these an- 
nouncements for three days. In the Sun- 
day papers, four separate small ads were 
used in one edition, all without a sig- 
nature, to stimulate interest in “300 
Plus.” Teasers of a similar type ran on 
Monday, and on the day of the an- 
nouncement small space units were used 
and listed the actual page on which the 
large ad appeared. The day before the 
service opened, Delta used 600-line space 
to announce detailed flight times and 
schedules. 

Simultaneously with the newspaper 
campaign, Delta began selling the “300 
Plus” fleet with radio, television ee 
24-sheet outdoor posters, plus painted 
billboards in two cities. In so far as 
possible, December schedules were ar- 
ranged so that DC-3 or DC-4 flights 
connected with the DC-6’s for faster 
flight times on long trips, and large ads 
featuring the theme of schedules “geared 
to save you time” were used in all cities 


| with DC-3 and DC-4 service. 


Other Media. Television is being 
used in Chicago, Cincinnati and Atlanta, 
only DAL cities with TV stations at 
present. Commercials used show the 
roominess of the Sky Lounge, the com- 
fort and width of the seats, and meals 
and other service in flight. Animated 
maps indicate the non-stops offered, and 
another commercial sells the Florida 
service with a round-up of scenes of 
tropical vacation sports. 

For use on the planes and by traffic 
offices, post cards were made from Koda- 
chrome transparencies showing the DC-6 
in flight and the Sky Lounge with six 
passengers in it. A four-color brochure 
was produced both as a mailer and for 





individual distribution. Lithographs ap- 
proximately 16 x 11 inches in size were 
printed in four colors for traffic office 
distribution. Special license plates read- 
ing “Now Fly Delta DC-6’s” were made 
up for all DAL employes’ automobiles 
decals featuring the DC-6 went on wind- 
shields, and buttons featuring the fleet 
were worn on the lapels of employes 

Other displays, featuring a cut-out 
view of the DC-6, were made up for 
ticket office windows. Travel agents and 
all ticket offices received 22” x 28” post- 
ers in four colors, featuring the Sky 
Lounge, non-stop flight to Miami, and 
the attraction of Florida for winter va- 
cations. And a direct mail campaign in 
route cities accompanied the other pro- 
motions, with mailings approximately a 
week apart. 

Delta’s DC-6 service began in Decem- 
ber between Chicago, Cincinnati, At- 
lanta, Jacksonville and Miami, while 
service from Atlanta to New Orleans 
and Dallas was to begin Jan. 4. The 
advertising campaign will continue into 
February at some route points. 


Everyone Gains: Pan American Air- 
ways is setting up a unique interline 
traffic promotion for Honolulu business 
It has obtained approval from Western 
Air Lines to fly Western’s stewardesses, 
two at a time, to Honolulu for five-day 
Hawaiian Island femiliarization trips 
Harvey Hancock, Pacific-Alaska Divi- 
sion traffic director, thinks stewardesses 
do a top job of selling air travel and 
the more familiar they are with con- 
necting routes the more traffic they’! 
generate both for the connecting routes 
and their own line. 


NEW SERVICES———— 


Colonial Airlines has made arrange- 
ments with Wheeler Airlines, Canadian 
feeder, to connect with Colonial flights 
at Montreal and take ski passengers on 
to St. Jovite. 


Eastern Air Lines has set Feb. 1 for 
inaugurating scheduled service to Rome, 
Ga., with initial service of one north- 
bound and one southbound flight daily 


Trans World Airline was to begin serv- 
ing Zurich, Switzerland, on Jan. 1 


NWA's Coach Service: 
Airlines hopes to start coach-type, 
duced rate service between Minneapolis- 
St. Paul and Washington, via Milwaukee, 
Detroit, Cleveland, and Pittsburgh, on 
Jan. 8. Fare would be about 4c per mic 
with flights originating at each terminal 
about midnight. 


PAA Sleeperettes: 
Airways on Jan. 1 started providing 
“Sleeperette” seats on its New York- 
Buenos Aires run at no extra charge 


Northwest 
re- 


Pan American 














to passengers, despite fact that pas- 
senger capacity of the DC-4’s is reduced 
from 52 to 30 to make room for the 
new stretch-out seats. 
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MANUFACTURING 





1948 Good Year for Plane 
Makers; ’49 to be Better 


The year 1948 brought a modest profit 
to most aircraft manufacturers and was 
the best year since the end of the war. 
However, in no case did the profit made 
in 1948 approach the losses sustained 
during 1946 and 1947. Such are the chief 
conclusions of Oliver P. Echols, presi- 
dent of Aircraft Industries Association, 
in his year-end report. 

Gen. Echols estimates that the total 
sales of the 15 major companies will 
reach about $1,100,000,000 in 1948, com- 
pared to the 1947 total of $848,000,000. 
This estimate is based on production 
data for the first nine months of 1948, 
the latest available. 

Production of military aircraft was 
largely responsible for the profits, al- 
though the new expansion programs of 
the Air Force and Navy have not yet 
influenced production. Military units 
produced in 1948 will probably total in 
the neighborhood of 2,300. This com- 
pares to 2,102 units built in 1947 and 
1330 in 1946. However, the gain in 
airframe weight is even greater, since 
500 small liaison planes were produced 
in 1947, while only slightly more than 
100 are included in the 1948 total. 

Airline transport aircraft and execu- 
tive plane production fell off slightly 
during 1948. About 170 commercial 
transports were built in 1948, plus an 


additional 70 twin-engined executive 
planes. This compares with approxi- 
mately 280 commercial and executive 


units turned out in 1947. 


7,300 Personal Planes. Based on 
production for the first nine months, 
personal plane manufacturers will prob- 
ably manufacture about 7,300 planes in 
1948, which is less than half last year’s 
total. However, a far larger propor- 
tion of the 1948 production consisted of 
four-passenger types, while the 1947 
output was mostly two-passenger sales. 

Aircraft Industries Association has no 
official data on helicopter production, but 
it estimates that about 200 rotary-wing 
aircraft, for both military and com- 
mercial use, were built. 

The introduction of radical new air- 
crait designs and the necessity for re- 
too'ing of plants for production quan- 
tities of these planes required in the 
Air Force and Navy expansion programs 
pre-ented the industry with a number 
of problems. The new plane _ types, 
which are becoming more and more 
complex, have stepped up the demand 
for engineering talent, of which there 
is slready a noticeable shortage. The 
new planes also require more skilled 
labor, and training and retraining pro- 
gfams are required to provide the labor 
force needed. 

Techniques of manufacture have been 
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greatly improved, permitting stepped-up 
production rates and reduced costs. Sev- 
eral closed or partially-open plants have 
been re-opened and re-tooled, and, in 
one case, the entire factory was shifted 
from a coastal location to an inland 
point. 


Depends on Military. The outlook 
for 1949, according to Gen. Echols, hinges 
on the military picture, and since there 
is some uncertainty over the fate of 
military procurement it is difficult to 
predict the immediate future of the 
aircraft industry. President Truman has 
stated that he intends to hold the de- 
fense budget down to $15,000,000,000. If 
Congress concurs, the procurement pro- 
grams of both services will be seriously 
impaired. 

If the expansion programs are per- 
mitted to continue at their present rate, 
production of military aircraft during 
1949 may be expected to exceed 3,000 
planes, with a proportionate increase in 
airframe weight. This would practically 
assure the industry of a successful year. 

Transport production should remain 
at present levels during 1949. Approxi- 
mately 135 transports should be de- 
livered, according to present orders, and 
a contingent production of between 40 
and 100 aircraft is indicated. Produc- 
tion of personal plane sales is difficult 
to forecast, since it depends on a num- 
ker of variable conditions. However, 
assuming that business conditions remain 
approximately the seme in 1949 as they 
were in 1948, there is reason to believe 
that 1949 personal plane deliveries will 
be higher than this year’s. 

To sum it up, 1948 was a fairly good 
year for the aircraft manufacturing in- 
dustry, but 1949 stands a good chance 
of being a better one. 


Cost Agreement Reached 


After seven months of argument, the 
National Military Establishment has 
finally completed its “Statement of Con- 
tract Cost Principles,” which tells manu- 
facturers what items are legally charge- 
able to a contract with one of the armed 
services. 

The document, which went through 
six drafts, has been in preparation since 
last May, when the old War Powers Act 
expired and it became necessary to de- 
velop a new set of contract regulations. 
The reason for the delay was the fact 
that every outside interest—trade asso- 
ciations, bankers, insurance executives, 
publishers, labor advisors, etc.—tried to 
“pressure” the drafters into inserting a 
particular clause favorable to its own 


group. 
Manufacturers have been looking for- 





ward eagerly to the completion of the 
principles of cost, since without them 
no firm contract could be signed. They 
had been forced to start work on plane 
production for the Air Force and Navy, 
on contracts totaling more than $2,000,- 
000,000, without firm contracts. 

The cost principles guide, known offi- 
cially as Section XV of the Armed Ser- 
vices Procurement Regulation, becomes 
mandatory in all contracts executed after 
Feb. 1, 1949, although it may be applied 
to contracts executed sooner. Four 
major items not previously allowable 
in computing contract costs are now 
permissible: state income taxes, use and 
occupancy insurance, ordinary local 
charity and community benefit dona- 
tions, and charges for depreciation may 
now be charged to government contracts. 


Advertising Rule. One of the big- 
gest kattles in drafting the regulation 
was on the question of whether manu- 
facturers should be permitted to ad- 
vertise extensively and charge it to the 
government, The final compromise states 
that help wanted advertising, advertising 
in connection with the disposition of 
scrap and other waste materials, and 
advertising in trade and technical pub- 
lications will be allowed, but all other 
advertising is at the expense of the 
contractor, and may not be admitted 
as a legitimate cost in connection with 
a production or research contract. 

Another subject of discussion during 
the drafting of the regulation was 
whether compensation of company exe- 
cutives should be charged to a contract, 
and to what extent. The final draft 
makes such compensation allowable, al- 
though it warns that the compensation 
of an individual is subject to review. 

On a number of costs, the guide 
leaves open the question of whether they 
are allowable. Examples include costs 
incurred in anticipation of a contract, 
re-arrangement or relocation of facili- 
ties or plant sites, special security meas- 
ures and personnel movement. 


Non-Aviation Products Pay 


An interesting trend in the aircraft 
manufacturing industry is the fact that 
some companies, not fortunate enough 
to get military expansion contracts, have 
turned to the manufacture of non- 
aviation products. A good example of 
the influence non-aviation sales are now 
exerting on aircraft companies is found 
in the annual report of Cessna Aircraft 
Co., whose total sales volume in 1948 
increased: 33.5% over 1947 sales although 
sales of airplanes and aircraft products 
fell off 32%. Cessna’s non-aviation sales 
during fiscal 1948 actually exceeded air- 
craft sales by almost $50,000. Total air- 
craft sales were $7,124,586; non-aviation 
sales amounted to $7,170,635. 

Since Cessna’s net income for the 1948 
fiscal year was $552,898, it is quite pos- 
sible that the company might have gone 
into the red if it had not been for its 
non-aviation sales. 
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U.S. Domestic Airline Revenues & Expenses for July-September 
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U.S. Feeder Airline Revenues & Expenses for July-September 
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FOR SALE 


DOUGLAS CARGO 
AIRPLANES 


9—C47-A’s 
Total Time From 1200 to 5600 
Hours 


All equipped with P&W 1830-92 
Engines 





Located Manila, P. I. 


Available for Immediate Delivery 


Complete information may be ob- 
tained by Contacting: 


AIR CARRIER SERVICE 
CORPORATION 
42 G St., N. W., Washington, PD. C 
Cables: “Aircar Washington” 
Phone: EXecutive-5350 
or 
F. C. JONES, PHILIPPINE AIR 
LINES, INC. 

12 Stockton St. San Francisco, Calif. 
Cables: “Palinc San Francisco” 
Phone: Douglas 2-1688 
or 
PHILIPPINE AIR LINES, INC. 


Makati Airport, Manila, P. L 
Cables: “Palinc, Manila” 











JANUARY 1, 1949 


Classified 


Aduertising 


The rates for advertising in this section are as follows: “Help Wanted,” “Positions Wanted,” 
“Aircraft Wanted or For Sale,” and all other classifications $1.00 a line, minimum charge 
$4.00. Estimate bold face heads 30 letters and spaces per line; light body face 40 per line; 


box numbers add two lines. Terms, cash with order. 
yy date. Rates for display advertisements upon request. 
to Classi 


Forms close 20 days preceding pub- 
Address all 


corres: ence 
fied Advertising Department, AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, 1025 Vermont 


Avenue, NW., Washington 5, D. C. 





FOR SALE 





AIRPLANE—Lockheed 12 twin 


sengers and crew of 2. Extra gas tank; 


Bendix RTA 1C Transmitter/Receiver; ship- 


to-shore telephone; Bendix RAI10 Receiver; 
Bendix M N 28ADF; Bendix Marker Receiver; 
ARC Type 15 Omni-Directional Receiver; 
Type 11 VHF Transmitter/Range Receiver; 
Glide Path Receiver; Hughes Obstacle Warn- 
ing Radar. Many extras, tools, and miscella- 
neous equipment. 
pany, Traffic Department, Lancaster, Pa. 





HELP WANTED 





Design Engineers with Experience in Air- 
craft Fuel & Hydraulic Systems. Good Op- 
portunity for Advancement 
Company. 


Training & Experience. Give Full Informa- 


tion in Letter to General Manager, Aero 


Supply Mfg. Co., Inc., Corry, Penna. 


motor. 
Executive deluxe interior, seating 4 pas- 


Armstrong Cork Com- 


with Small 


Salary within Accordance with | Oughly reliable, neat appearance. 


| 231 E 76th St., Apt. 1 G, New York. _ 


POSITIONS WANTED 


GRADUATE ACCOUNTANT, age 30, pres- 
ently employed in staff capacity by major 
airline, interested in connection with U. 8. 
or foreign carrier where past experience in 
administration of line accounting functions 
can be effectively utilized. Thorough knowl- 
edge air transport budgetary, statistical and 
accounting requirements and procedures. 
Will accept foreign assignment Excellent 
references. Box 641, AMERICAN AVIATION, 
1025 Vermont Avenue, N. W., Washington 
5, D. C. 

POSITION WANTED BY AIRLINE CAP- 
TAIN—FLYING AND EXECUTIVE ABILITY 
Age 34, marr.ed. 41, years North Atlantic. 
Now fiying scheduled domestic. 2 years 
aeronautical enginecring. Ratings 1000-7200 
H. P. Total flying time 6,000 hours. Thor- 
Wishes 
to make connections where experience and 
ability can be more thoroughly utilized. 
Best references furnished. Airline Captain, 








NEEDED 


* 


tooling personnel. 





IN TEXAS! 


ENGINEERING DRAFTSMEN 
ENGINEERING DESIGNERS 
AERODYNAMICISTS 


The nation’s fastest expanding industrial area has immediate openings 
and excellent opportunities in world’s finest aircraft plant. 
be used for research and development work on B-36, world’s largest bomber, 
and other advanced Air Force designs. 


Write for application blank to 


Engineering Personnel Office 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
FORT WORTH DIVISION 
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Personnel will 


Positions are also available for 
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FLICHTEX FABRICS, INC. 
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WINGS OF 
YESTERDAY 





25 Years Ago 


The world’s greatest aerial photo- 
graphic mapping project, covering 
Greater New York, was near comple- 
tion by the Fairchild Aerial Camera 
Corp. of New York. 

e 

NAA announced that Wilbur Wright 
Field, Dayton, O. would be the site for 
the 1924 International Air Races. 


10 Years Ago 


(In AMERICAN AVIATION) 


Domestic air mail service during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1938 showed 
a profit of $736,953, with revenues to the 
Post Office Dept. climbing to $15,301,210, 
while payments to contractors were ap- 
proximately $14,564,256. 

* 

The Civil Aeronautics Authority on 
December 18, 1938, announced the cre- 
ation of an economic compliance divi- 
sion which was to act as advocate or 
prosecutor on behalf of the public in- 
terest in all economic regulatory cases 
heard before the Authority and its trial 
examiners. 











LETTERS 


Air-Sea Brotherhood 
To the Editor: 


I wonder if you happened to see the at- 
tached sheet (see cut) from the Resort 
Section of the New York Times, Sunday, 
Dec. 12? The large Colonial Airlines’ ad- 
vertisement extending a cordial word of 
greeting to the Queen of Bermuda and 
offering travel agents and the public full 
cooperation for Air-Sea travel to and from 
Bermuda is, I believe, unique in the history 
of airline advertising. 

I might say that this advertisement was 
a complete surprise to our clients, the 
FURNESS-BERMUDA line, and ourselves. It 
was to me particularly surprising in view 
of my many years’ close connection with 


COLONIAL and the QUEEN... 


craft thet speak as one 


Bermuda 


the Colonial Skyeraiser...\, 





the Gacen of Bermuda... Rach " 


in luxury transportation between 
New York and Bermuda - 
your travel agent «il! be glad to arrange for you to 
Fly Colonial and return on the Queen 
or Sail on the Queen and return vie ( olonial. . 
<inasd COLO, ETERS 
Dovty trom New Yort 


Tesco Weekly trom Washington 
$9126 ROUND TRF mos rae 


COLONIAL AIRLINES 


Casaga + Oa + Stteene 


t 
Out ev BE RRS 
Weetly Soninge 
Sorur dey trom New York 
5175 & toune Te» ” 


Deyerenes te Bermede, (oleme! Aerhings, Dept 17 630 Fm Avene Hew Tot 7 8 T 


SEND 108 FREE BOOKLETS ng formes: Germude (ine, Dept 17 34 Wheghel Greet tow Tort 4a 7 


airlines during which I have come to as- 
sume that “AIR and SEA—Never the Twain 
Shall Meet’’—this in spite of the fact that 
it seems obvious that only by means of full 
cooperation between the two forms of 
transportation, offering unlimited Air-Sea 
transportation agreements with either sur- 
face or air carriers, will it be possible to 
develop the potential overseas travel market. 

Admitting that temporary conditions on 
the Atlantic may have warped the vision of 
principals in both modes of _ transporta- 
tion, it would still appear evident that 
fundamentally the interests of both groups 
can best be obtained in the long run by 
joint efforts to stimulate travel. It seems 
to me that this unique gesture on the part 
of Colonial Airlines is indicative of a very 
forward-looking attitude on their part and 
it occurred to me that if you agree in 
principle with this thinking you might 
consider this subject worthy of calling to 
the attention of your readers. 

I cannot but believe that in due time 
we will see a lot of hatchets buried and 
that the day will come when an advertise- 
ment of this sort will be routine, instead 
of exceptional. 

ALEX MOSSMAN 


Wendell P. Colton Co. 
New York City 


Looking at the Record 


To the Editor: 


I have just read with a great deal of 
interest, page 18 of your current issue, 
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WORLD-WIDE distributors of multi-engine transport type aircraft, 
engines, their components and accessories. Agent for WAR ASSETS 
ADMINISTRATION. Write, wire or telephone your requirements. 


General Offices and Export Department: 34-17 Lawrence Street, Flushing, L. I., N. Y. 
West Coast Office: Oakland Municipal Airport, Oakland, California 
Canadian Office: Frank Ambrose Aviation (Canada) Ltd., Dorval P. Q., Canada 
Panama Office: Frank Ambrose Aviation, S. A., Calle Segunda No. 8, Panama City, R. P’ 
Cable Address: AIRAMBROSE 
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entitled “Air Travel—1919 Version.” 

I was delighted to see that my old friend, 
Bellchambers, is still very much on the 
job. We used to get into each other's hair 
back in 1919-20, all friendly of course, but 
we were just a couple of pioneers trying 
to make good. 

The purpose of this letter is not to take 
credit away from Aero Limited and the 
hard work that Bellchambers’ boss, Harry 
Rogers, did in the early pioneering days. 
They had a small operation and did a very 
good job but I cannot let their “first” go 
by without a loud and resounding challenge. 

The best reference of what happened in 
those days, of course, is the Aircraft Year 
Book, which was published then by the 
Manufacturers Aircraft Association, and also 
a book written by a gent named Bruno, 
called Wings Over America. In this latter 
volume you will find a chapter called “Aero- 
marine” beginning on page 108 and finish- 
ing on page 122. 

Aero Limited was a smali operation 
whereas Aeromarine was a well financed 
(the finances didn’t last more than three 
years) organization with a lot of equip- 
ment. The first scheduled air passenger 
routes in America and also the first inter- 
national mail and passenger routes were 
Aeromarine. Aero Limited got started ahead 
of Aeromarine in 1919 but their operations 
were on a “when, as and if” basis. 

I am sure all the ex-Navy pilots who flew 
as we did the converted Navy HS2L flying 
boats, will be amazed at reading the foliow- 
ing which appears in your article:—“All of 
this at the breath-taking speed of 85 miles 
per hour in a converted Navy six-passen- 
ger flying boat with range of 575 miles, with 
the power supplied by two 400 hp Liberty 
Motors.” I have yet to see an HS2L with 
two Liberty engines. You must be referring 
to the F5Ls of which Aeromarine had a lot 
and I don’t believe Aero Limited had any. 

I salute the pioneering spirit of Aero 
Limited and the enthusiasm of Bellchambers 
but, for the record, let’s consult the books 
I have mentioned above. 

HARRY BRUNO 
H. A. Bruno Associates 
New York City 


(Editor’s Note: Mr. Bruno is most assuredly 
correct about the Navy HS2L having one 
engine American AviaTion asked CAA 
about the power of this famed flying boat 
and was informed that it had two engines. 
And all credit to the much bigger Aero- 
marine in which Bruno played an important 
role and which he describes in detail in his 
illuminating “Wings Over America.”) 


EAL's Profit 


To the Editor: 

There appears to be an error in the 
tabulation accompanying your article in 
the Dec. 1, 1948 issue of American AvIATIO# 
at page 9. 

It is stated in that tabulation that 
Eastern had a profit of $1,683,202 in July 
and August, 1948. Actually, Eastern had 
an operating loss of $303,167 in July and 
August, 1948 and its profit for the first 
eight months of 1948 was $1,683,202 (after 
taxes for first six months only) and not 
$3,669,571 as stated in your article. 

J. W. MOORE 
Asst. Secretary and Asst. Treasurer 
Eastern Air Lines 
New York 


(Editor’s Note: Our office typewriters have 
fallen into the habit of crediting Eastern 
with profits, even when it doesn’t make them. 
Mr. Moore is correct; it was a copying error. 
The $1,683,202 figure which appeared in the 
second column of the tabulation referred # 
should have been in the first or nine-month 
column. Effect was to more than compound 
EAL’s profit, which needed no embellishment 
to make it look good. Net loss of the 16 
domestic trunklines for the nine-months 
period, therefore, actually was over $14 mil- 
lions instead of $12,347,273. We're glad @ 
have thig inadvertence straightened out, but 
hate to see Eastern lose so much money 
so fast.) 
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PRACTICALLY NO VOLTAGE DROP! 


Contacts that carry maximum currents with a minimum 
voltage drop are only part of the many new advantages you 
get with Bendix-Scintilla* Electrical Connectors. The use of 
“Scinflex” dielectric material, an exclusive new Bendix- 
Scintilla development of outstanding stability, increases 
resistance to flashover and creepage. In temperature extremes, 
from —67° F. to +300° F., performance is remarkable. 
Dielectric strength is never less than 300 volts per mil. 
Bendix-Scintilla Connectors have fewer parts than any other 
connector on the market —and that means lower maintenance 
costs and better performance. *TRADEMARK 


Available in all Standard A.N. Contact Configurations. 
Write our Sales Department for detailed information. 
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Trans-Texas Airways, largest certificated feeder carrier in the country 
operating within one state, connects over thirty (30) Texas com- 
munities and six (6) Mexican border points with the nation’s major 
domestic and international carriers.y Passengers, mail, parcel post 
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More revenue airline miles in the 
U. S. are flown with Texaco Air- 
craft Engine Oil than with any 
other brand! 
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Tune in. 
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and freight are being flown in steadily increasing volume. Hith- 


erto isolated regions of vast Texas are now only hours away 





















from the country’s great markets. From its very first run, Trans-Texas 


Airways has used Texaco Aviation lubricants and fuels exclusively. 
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Reduced maintenance cost 


EXACO’s simplified lubrication plan — used by airlines 
Tae — can help reduce your maintenance costs 

. Simplify maintenance procedure . . . assure maximum 
efficiency in aircraft operation. The plan is flexible, but most 
airlines using it find they can take care of all their lubrication 
jobs with only seven Texaco lubricants. 

Naturally, this greatly simplifies lubricant storage and 
handling. Then, in addition, there is Texaco Lubrication 
Engineering Service with plenty of aviation know-how to 
help you organize your maintenance facilities properly . . - 
and set up sound, safe, speedy service practices. 

Get the whole story of how you can increase efficiency and 
reduce costs with Texaco Aviation Products and Lubrication 
Engineering Service. Telephone the nearest of the more than 
2300 Texaco Wholesale Distributing Plants in the 48 States, 
or write The Texas Company, Aviation Division, 135 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Lubricants and Fuels 


E AVIATION INDUSTRY 


presents MILTON BERLE every Wednesday night. METROPOLITAN OPERA broadcasts every Saturday afternoon 
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